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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empir® 


DR. MAR K’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


0: ised in 1848, and develo at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
also as a Normat Scoot for the training of masters to conduct CoNSERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for LiTTLE 
CurtLpREN, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and boc" for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the country—giving lectures, and introducing bis highly Sy ey and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR.. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Roya! College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Mark. 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes .. oe 
Master of the General Educational Department: M 
Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, ) mn 
History, Geography, Practical Geometry, and Buook- | Assi 


keeping .. ee os aa dn ° P 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ .. es ee ee ae ee .. Mr. BAKER. 


Pianoforte on wé om a *" { Herr S1emErs, 


Powe. 
and Two 
stant Teachers. 


a. ELDER, 

‘ { Mons RoGuvurEr, 
Violin .. - - on oo -U Mr. BEARD. 

7) Mons, VieuxTEMPs, 
Veeketoaiio, Double Bass, and Viola ° ++} Mr. T. Donovan. 

Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet -» Sig. Correst. 

Cornet and other Brass Instruments -» Mr. H. Russett. 

Concertina (German and English) .. Mr. Evper. 

Vocal Classes .. ee oe se oe ee se a and 
Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find che above institution a happy home, and 
receive a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
of all expense. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
— by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

8. 


For Pro Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 
M anchost es apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
r. MaRK is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 
Dr. MARK begs to invite the Pareuts and Friends, and all those interested in 
prc eo yy = re the Youths of this country to visit his 
. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and 
Four, p.m. Saturdays and Sundays excepted. , : 





ONSIEUR SAINTON will return to London on the 
10th March. 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square, 19th February, 1860. 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY will return to town 
on the 10th March. 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square, W., 10th 
February, 1860. 


’ 
T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERT, Monday evening, Feb. 20th; and Public Rehearsal, To-morrow 
(Saturday) afternoon, Feb. 18th. Conductor, Dr. WYLDE. ‘To commence at 
8 o’clock. Programme :—Part I. Overture, Abenceragen—Cherubini ; aria, 
Signor Belletti—Mozart; concerto in BE. minor, violin and orchestra: violin, 
Mr. H. Blagrove—Spohr ; chorus, Ruins of Athens—Beethoven ; air with chorus, 
‘*Calm is the glassy ocean,” Idomeneo, Mdlle. Parepa—Mozart ; symphony in B. 
flat, adagio, allegro, andante, minuetto, finale—Beeihoven. Part II. Concerto 
in G. minor, pianoforte and orchestra, Mdlle. Marie Wieck—Mendelssohn ; 
aria, Signor Belletti—Rossini; fantasia, violoncello, Signor Piatti—Piatti ; madri- 
gal, “‘In going to my lonely bed ”—Edwardes, A.D. 1560; aria, Mdlle. Parepa 
—Rossini ; overture—Weber. The subscription for five grand concerts and five 
public rehearsals is £2 2s. for a reserved sofa stall. Tickets at popular prices, 
viz. :—For the concert on Monday evening, Feb. 20, areaand gallery, 1s. ; balcony, 
2s., 3s., 58., and 7s, ; area stalls, 5s.; sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. Tickets for the public 
rehearsal on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 18 :—Area and gallery, 1s. ; balcony 3s. ; 
area stalls, 5s. Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street ; Chappell and Co., 50, 
New Bond-street; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside: and at the hall. 


T. JAMES’S HALL—THE VOCAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Wednesday, Feb. 15th, at 8, Mdlle. Parepa, Mdlle. Marie Wieck, 

and Choir of 200 voices. Mdlle. Parepa will sing ‘“‘The Shadow Song,” from 
“‘Dinorah,” the “ Laughing Song,” from ‘‘Manon Lescaut,” and the Solos in 
Mendelssohn’s Psalm ‘‘Hear my Prayer.” New Part-songs by the Choir. 
Conductor—M. BENEDICT. Tickets, 1s., 3s.; sofa, and balcony stalls, 5s. each. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—A GRAND CONCERT will be 

given on Saturday next, the 18th February, at which Madille. Piccolomini 

will make her first appearance on her return to England. The Vocalists will 

include Signor Belart, Siznor Aldighieri, Signor Gilardoni, and Madlle. Piccolomini. 

The Crystal Palace Orchestra considerably increased for this occasion, will be con- 
ducted by Signor Arditi and M. Manns. 

Admission by Season Tickets (now on sale at 10s. 6d. each, available to the 30th 
April, 1860); or on payment of Half-a-Crown ; children under 12 One Shilling. 
Reserved seats, Halt-a-Crown extra. Tickets at the Crystal Palace, and 2, Exeter 
Hall. Openat Ten. Concert at Three, 


YDDLETON HALL, ISLINGTON—NORTH LON- 
DON MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. Second of the series, Monday 
Monday evening next, the 13th Feb., 1860. Artists: Mad. Louisa Vinning, 
Malle. Vaneri, Miss Fanny Reeves, Miss Messent, Mr. Allan Irving, J. G. Patey, 
and Elliot Galer, Viotti Collins, Medora Collins, J. D. Davies (harpist), R. Glenn 
Wesley. Conductor, Mr. Frank Mori.- Admission one shilling and two shillings. 


EYERBEER’S DINORAH AND STERNDALE 

BENNETT'S MAY QUEEN, are sung nightly at the CANTERBURY 

HALL CONCERTS. Cemic vocalists—Messrs. George Hodson (the Irish comedian 

and mimic), W. J. Critchfleid and E. W. Mackney. Several interesting pictures 

are added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of Halls have been re-decorated 

and — and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sights of the 
metropolis. 


PRE BAY OF DUBLIN QUADRILLES, on Irish 


Melodies by Wellington Guernsey, as performed by the bands of the Cold- 
stream Guards, Royal Artillery, &c., has become one of the most popular of the 
day Price 3s, Beware of spurious imitations. Londun: Brewer and Co, 


O VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS.—Boosey and Sons 


military band instruments, reed and brass, as well as bugles, drums and 
fifes, have beer. used and approved of by almost every regiment in the service, at 
home and abroad. Those regiments that contemplate the formation of a band, 
are invited to apply to the firm, who wil! be happy to recommend them competent 
bandmasters, and render any further assistance that may be required.—Boosey 
and Sons, Holles-street, London. 





























H, DENNIS, DEAR. New Song. By G. B. ALLEN. 
Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 
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THE 
LONDON ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION. 
HONORARY MEMBERS: 

MDME. ARABELLA GODDARD. MR. CHARLES BRAHAM. 
MR. CHARLES HALLE. MR. W, VINCENT WALLACE. 
M. SAINTON. MR, ALFRED MELLON. 
IIERR JOSEPH JOACHIM. MR. CHAS. EDWARD HORSLEY. 
HERR WIENIAWSKI. MR. HENRY SMART. 
MR. HENRY BLAGROVE. MR. HENRY LAZARUS. 
SIGNOR PIATTI. MR. DESMOND RYAN. 
SIGNOR BOTTESINI. MR. LINDSAY SLOPER. 
JIERR REICHARDT. MR. WILLIAM SUDLOW. 

VIOLINI PRIMO. VIOLONCELLI. CORNI. 
Messrs. Messrs. 


Messrs. 
C, Harper. 
H. Jarrett 


Henry Blacrove } Princi-| Geo. Collins—Principal. 
H. Weist Hill, pals. | Horatio Chipp. 

Viotti Collins. W. F. Reed. 

M. Bezeth. W. Aylward. 

J. B. Zerbini, Henry Goodban. 
Clementi, J. R. Gough, 


Charles Love. R. Reed. 
CLARINI. 


L. Silberberg. 
CONTRA BASSI. 
Messrs, 


Messrs. . 
J. Howell—Principal. & ee 
VIOLINI SECONDO, | ff; Zrtter- 
Messrs. , ap 
Charles White. 
J.C. F. Beresford 


J. Rae, 
H. Catchpole. 


W. Watson—Principal. 





E. Payto: 

John Kelly, Cc. J. Harper. TROMBONES, 

A. Streather Messrs, 

J. March. FLAUTI, F. Cioffi 

G. Betjemann, Messrs T. Antoine, 

B, Simmons, RS "Pratt W. Winterbottom. 

B. Isaacson. | RS. FETED. 

W. A. Sakies. . 8. Rockstro. 

F. Frewin, 

©. Cooke, | OBOI. SOLO EUPHONIUM, 
pitied Messrs. Mr. A. J. Phasey. 


J. Zerbini, Jun. 


Ambro-e Haynes. — Barrett. 
t. 


W. Crozier. 


HARP, 


8. Bor' 
F. J. Amor. 
| CLARINETTI. Mr. H. J. Trust. 
VIOLI. | Messrs, 
Mossrs. | J. A. Owen, TYMPANI. 
Chas. Doyle—Principal, Joseph Riddle. Mr. T. P. Chi 
M. Glanville. | Mr, 4. 2°, Chipp. 
{ FAGOTTI. 


W. H. Webb 
H. J. Trust. Messrs. 
J. Thompson, John F. Hutchins. 


| GROSSE CAISSE, 
H. Tothurst. | Henry Smith. 


Mr. Walter Hinchey, 





| 
Analytical Programmes by 
DESMOND RYAN, ESQ. 
Accompanyist—HERR EMILE BERGER. 
Organist—E. T. CHIPP, Mus, Bac., Cantab. 
Librarian—MR. GODFREY RODWELL. 
Treasurer—Mr. JOSEPH BRAHAM. 


CONDUCTORS : 
M. JULES BENEDICT & DR. JAMES PECH. 


In presenting this prospectus, the projectors of this Association deem it worthy 
of remark that a great want is felt by a countless number of amateurs possessing 
musical knowledg: and capability of a society which would afford them ample 
opportunity of acquiring, at a moderate cost, a complete knowledge of the beauty 
and grandeur of the choicest and recognized orchestral compositions of this and 
previous periods, 

The object of this Association is to bring together the amateur instrumentalists 
of London and its suburbs, for the practice and performance of oratorios, masses, 
cantatas, symplionies, operatic selections, and overtures, including compositions 
but little known to the general public, with other chef-d’euvres of the great 
masters, suitable for band and chorus conjointly or separately. 

For the benefit of the amateur department, weekly rehearsals will be held 
on every Saturday Evening, at Eight o’clock, at the Architectural Gallery, 
9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, aud during the season, concerts will be 
siven at one of the large theatres or concert-rooms, with the important 
assistance of the honorary professional members, and in conjunction with 
the chorus, as soon as the necessary proficiency is attained. 

_ In the profess onal department there are still vacancies for honorary members 
for the following instruments:—Four first violins, one second violin, and two 
violas 

All communications to be addressed to the Honorary Secretary of the London 
Orchestral Association, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 

H. J, BRAHAM, Hon. See, 











LEES, MADRIGALS, AND BALLADS.—Egyptian 

Hall, (Dudley Gallery.)}—Final arrangements in soplience with very nume- 
rous applications, these much admireil performances of Glees, Madrigals, and Old 
English Ditties. will be continued for one week longer, and will be given every 
morning at half-past two; and on Tuesday and Friday evening at quarter past 
eight, when the present series must positively terminate. The Bass ager will 
include favourite compositions of Sir Henry Bishop. Glees, Madrigals and Part- 
songs of an early period, Catch, Haydn’s Humourous Serenade, renowned Old 
English Ballads by Miss Eyles, and the celebrated Scottish Dialogue Ballad 
*“‘Huntingtower.” Conductor, Mr. Land. Literary Illustrator, T. Oliphant, Esq. 
Reserved seats, 3s. ; unreserved seats, 2s.; a few fauteuils, 5s, each, which may 
be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, W, 





T. MARTIN’S HALL.—GOUNOD’S GRAND MASS 

and BEETHOVEN’S CHORAL SYMPHONY, Wednesday, Feb. 15, at 8, 

under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Principal vocalists—Miss Banks, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Thomas. Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d., stalls, 5s. 


HE MISSES BROUGHAM beg to announce that they 


have removed to 38, Argyle-street, Euston-road, W. C.; where all com- 
munications respecting engagements and lessons are requested to be addressed. 








MASTER HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON, Pupil 
of Mr. W. H. Holmes, begs to announce that he will, in the course of the 
season, give Three Pianoforte Performances, at which he will be assisted by 
eminent Vocal and Instrumental talent, 
143, Marylebone-road, N.W., Feb. 9th. 





] R. LEONARD (Bass) accepts engagements for Concerts, 

either in London or the Provinces (see notices of Mr. Leonard's perform- 
ances in The Musical World and The Press newspapers of the 4th of February), 
Address, No, 3, Pomeroy-terrace, Old Kent-road, 8 





PIANIST WANTED, as an Accompanyist toa married 
Professivnal Gentleman (Vocalist). Terms offered are Furnished Apartments, 
Breakfast, and Attendance, to any Lady or Gentleman who would devote two or 
three hours to daily practice. Address, by letter only, to C, L., No. 3 Pomeroy- 
terrace, Old Kent-road, S.E. 





HE Advertiser is in want of a situation as Tuner and 
General Assistant in the Music Trade, First-class certificate as to ability, 
&c. Address, O, Musical World Office. 


O THE COUNTRY MUSIC TRADE.—-Wanted, by a 

respectable steady young man, a Situation as Tuner; has been nearly 11 years 

in a first class provincial business, can tune, regulate, and repair the Pianoforte, 

Harmonium, and Enylish Concertina; no objeetion to assist at the counter, or 

attend to the business in the absence of the principal ; undeniable character, 
Address, T. C. H., Mr. Jefferies, London Road, Faringdon, Berks. 


ANTED, A GOOD TUNER.—Forfparticulars, address, 


M. N., care of Messrs. Boosey and Son, 











ANTED, immediately, a Pupil in a Musical Establish- 

ment, where he will have an opportunity of acquiring a thorough 

knowledge of the profession in all its branches. Address, post paid, Mr. G. 
Richardson, music warehouse, Horsham, Sussex. 


mo THE COUNTRY MUSIC TRADE.—A Young 
Man, who has been employed in two leading London Music Houses, is 

desirous of obtaining a Situation in the Country, as an Assistant to a Musicsellcr. 

Unexceptionable references, Address, A. H., Musical World Office. 





MPORTANT.—To be disposed of, immediately, a well- 
established Music Practice, including New Organ at good salary, in a Town of 
upwards of 40,000 inhabitants, and surrounded by large populations, The 
Advertiser is about to leave the kingdom. Apply, by letter only, to the care of 
Messrs. Addison «nd Co., 210, Regent-street, London, W. 





{7 ANTED, immediately, a Pupil in a Musical Establish- 

ment, where he will have an opportunity of acquiring a thorough 

knowledge of the profession in all its brauches, Apply to Herr Winzer, 
Newcastle, Staffordshire. 





“MHE ARION” (Eight-Part-Choir)—The members of 
this Society will meet until further notice every Thursday evening, at 
8 o'clock, at 18, Berners-street, Oxford-strcet. Conductor, Mr, ALFRED 


GILBERT, 
¥. F. REILLY, Hon, Sec. 
Persons desirous of joining the cholr are requested to address the Secretary. 





PT UST PUBLISHED,.—* There’s nothing like a freshening 
e breeze,” new song by Alberto Randegger, composed for and sung with 
the greatest success by Mr. Thomas, when on his last tour, and always encored, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
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REVIEWS. 


“¢ Moore's National Airs, with symphonies, and accom- 
paniments for the pianoforte, edited by Charles William 
Glover—People’s Edition, No. 9,” (Longman and Co.)—con- 
tains ten of the least familiar of the tunes to which the 
Irish bard wedded poetry. Several of them are attractive ; 
among others “ Hear me but once,” set for two voices, a 
pretty quaint French air, “ My harp is one unchanging 
theme,” a Swedish air of some character, “ Early sounds 
the castanet” (Spanish of course), and “ Then Fare thee well” 
to an English tune that will doubtless be recognised by 
Mr. William Chappell. One or two of the melodies we 
cannot but believe to be spurious—such (to name one 
example) as the so-called Hindostanee Air,—* Hark, I 
hear a spirit sing,” arranged for three voices. 


“The Orpheon, a collection of songs and choruses in 
two, three, and four parts, carefully selected for the use of 
schools, fumilies, and choral societies” —(Ewer and Co.)—may 
be recommended as a useful and well-varied compilation, 
exactly fitted for the object t6 which it professes to be dedi- 
cated, and for the most part made up of materials likely to 
improve and invigorate, rather than (as too often is the 
case) enfeeble and debase the taste of those who assemble 
together for the performance of vocal part music, as an 
agreeable and, at the same time, sensible means of recreation, 


“A Morning and Evening Cathedral Service” —by R.R. Ross, 
(J. A. Novello)—is creditable to the composer (President of 
the Manchester Madrigal Society—who has inscribed his 
work to the High Master of the Free Grammar School, and 
Rector of St. Peter’s Church, the Rev. Nicholas Germon, 
M.A.). To meet with any very novel feature in new settings 
to music of our Cathedral service, we hardly expect in 
these times. The question is, on one hand, what now can be 
done with it, if the old-established forms must be preserved ; 
and on the other, ought these old-established forms, under any 
circumstances to be tampered with, much more superseded ? 
Perhaps, some day, genius may decide. At present we may 
compliment Mr. Ross for having accomplished his task quite 
as well as the majority of his predecessors. 


“¢A short and easy Morning Service— Te Deum and 
‘ Jubilate’—with accompaniment for organ or pianoforte” — 
by Charles Frederick Hauptmann (Ewer and Co.)—may be 
politely dismissed with a reference to the foregoing observa- 
tions. The organist of St. Mary’s, Tenby, writes smoothly 
and correctly, but can lay no more legitimate claim to 
originality than his respectable Manchester contemporary. 


“ * Stella Matutina’—melodie Religicuse pour piano”—by 
Wilhem Schulthes, Op. 27 (Ewer and Co.)—like all Herr 
Schulthes commits to the hands of the engraver, is clever 
and carefully worked out ; but we cannot help thinking that 
the cadenza in octaves (page 5—“ precipitato”) is somewhat 
precipitate, if not absolutely profane ; while the general 
treatment to which the theme is submitted in pages 6 and 7, 
if not positively irreligious, leaves the “religious melody” 
tant soit pew cdécolletée, 


“<* Ave Maria’ for ‘mezzo-soprano’ or ‘baritone,’ with piano- 
Jorte or organ accompaniment” — by Wilhelm Schulthes 
(Ewer and Co.)—is devotional in tone, appropriately (that is 
gravely) melodious, and harmonised with the composer's 
accustomed taste ; but why not G flat, instead of F sharp in 
the last chord of the following ! 
































What conceivable system can defend an F sharp and a C 
flat occurring in one and the same harmony ? 


“ Deav Old England,” a patriotic song——words by Mrs. 
Valentine Roberts, music by Mrs. Gilbert A’Beckett (Leader 
and Cocks)—is a genial song on all accounts, the poetry being 
vigorous and the music unaffected. All “ patriotic” songs 
should emulate these qualities, instead (as is so frequently 
the case) of dealing alternately in twaddle, bombast, and 
maudlin sentimentality. 


Salisbury)—is dedicated “by permission” (by whose permis- 
sion we are not told) to the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and privates of the 1st Wiltshire Rifle Volunteers, It is a 
march of considerable spirit. 


“I told thee, Sweetheart”—poetry by John Ellison, music 
by M. Enderssohn (Schott and Co.)—is a ballad in which 
expression is attained and dulness avoided in an equally 
remarkable degree, both by poet and musician. 


“ [’Eglantine,” waltz for the pianoforte—by Martin H. 
Hodges (Henry Keller, Clifton*)—is dedicated by the com- 
poser to “his pupils,” who can hardly fail to be charmed by 
its wholly unpretending and at the same time attractive 
qualities, 


“The Bird of Song”—written by W. 8S. Passmores 
composed by J. L. Hatton (Boosey and Sons)—will remind 
many of the late Sir Henry Bishop, of whose earlier manner 
it is an admirable copy. Although, in his poetry, Mr. W. 8. 
Passmore apostrophises the lark, Mr. Hatton’s song bears no 
resemblance whatever to Bishop’s once famous “ Lo, here 
the gentle lark,” nor is there a flute obbligato part to suggest 
that this was in the more recent composer’s mind when, in the 
attitude of creation, he threatened the paper with ink. Never- 
theless there is a Bishop-feeling about the whole, which, as 
it is eminently welcome, will not be detrimental to the 
popularity probably awaiting the “ Bird of Song”—a 
piece of which Mr. Hatton has no reason to be ashamed, and 
to which his admirers will point with a certain degree of 
exultation. Far better, however, in all respects, because far 
more original—and as a natural consequence, far more 
genuine—is “ Jt was fifty years ago”—composed and dedi- 
cated to John Boosey (same publisher)—one of the genial 
and racy musical settings of Professor Longfellow’s genial 
and racy poetry with which we are acquainted. Who does 
not know the poem which begins with the following simple 
and exquisite stanzas ? :— 


“Tt was fifty years ago, 
In the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
(Pronounce Veau) 
A child in its cradle lay. 


And nature, the old nurse, 
Took the child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy father has written for thee.’ 








* Beethoyen-house, Triangle, 


“The Rifleman’s March”—by J. E. Richardson (Aylward, . 
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*€ Come wander with me,’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread, 
In the manuscripts of God. ” 
Why Longfellow should have made “book” rhyme with 
“ nurse,” in the second stanza, when in the other five 
parallel situations he rhymes to the sound and letter, is a 
puzzle that requires a long (eared) fellow to explain. Mr. 
Hatton has surpassed himself in the music to this song. 
The very beginning shows that it is to be a vigorous 
melody :— 
i ee a se ae =o 
bg SN 1-0 
(a See eee eae 
It was fif-ty years a- go, In the pleasant month of May. 


And the rest is to match. The episode, in the major key 
of B flat, covering the whole of page 3, is as fresh and 
buoyant as it is charmingly unobtrusive. Longfellow has 
frequently inspired our musicians, but seldom more happily 
than in this instance. 

“* Margarita,’ ballad”—written by G. P. Morris, com- 
posed expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves by M. W. Balfe 
(Boosey and Sons)—is one of those catching trifles which 
Mr. Balfe, in his happiest moments, is so lucky in producing. 
A melody as simple asa hammer, setting out thus :— 














la — Sa Nae 
(ia Eee 





When I wasin my teens, Ilov'ddear Mar - ga -ri- ta, 


and continued to the end with the same attractive naivetd, 
accompanied with studied simplicity, and allied to words 
of the true ballad calibre—the whole, too, esssentially 
singable—can hardly fail to be effective, and to charm all 
ears, no matter of what dimensions, and reach all hearts, 
from the softest to the least easily penetrable. Such is 
“Margarita,” the most recent inspiration of the composer of 
The Bohemian Girl and Satanella—such the song with which 
Mr. Sims Reeves is now enchanting his fellow-countrymen 
and countrywomen in all parts of “merrie England.” 


MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Tre Annual Meeting of the Fellows and Associates of this rapidly 
rising Society was held, at the Marylebone Institution, on Wednesday 
the Ist. On this occasion, Mr. Joseph Duggan, Mr. Edward James, 
and Mr. Jobn Simon, were elected on the Council to fill the vacancies 
occasioned by the retirement of Herr Molique, Mr. Lodge Ellerton, and 
Sir John Harrington ; and Mr. Sainton, Mr. Verrinder, Mr. Barker, 
and Mr. Stockdale were elected fellows. ‘The report of the Council, 
which was read to the meeting, gave a gratifying account of the 
remarkable prosperity of the Society, showing the number of its 
members to amount to 1,450, and the funds in the hands of the treasurer 
greatly to exceed £1,300. The same document spoke of the eminent 
success with the members and in public esteem, of the series of four 
concerts given last season, and it justly ascribed this success in a great 
measure to the admirable orchestra and the excellent conductmg of Mr. 
Alfred Meilon; it spoke of the distinguishing feature of these concerts, 
as compared with the serial performances of every other musical esta- 
blishment in the metropolis, showing this to have been the inclusion in 
each of the programmes of one or more works of resident English or 
foreign composers, and leaving the impression that this feature of the 
arrangements was another chief ground of the good opinion the series 
had universally elicited. The report promised another series of four 
concerts, on the scale of those of last year, for the ensuing season ; and 
in addition to these, a fifth concert, at which music not written for the 
orchestra is to be performed, and singers and instrumentalists whose 
talent could not be brought forward on the other occasions, are to be 
engaged. The report spoke of the weekly choral practice of the members, 
conducted by Mr. Henry Smart, asa flourishing and highly valuable branch 





of the Society’s operations ; some 200 ladies and gentlemen have formed 
themselves into a class for mutual pleasure and improvement, whose 
ranks are open to the entire body of fellows and associates, and their 
progress in part-singing proves the good influence of their skilful 
training upon their general musical capacity. It is important to notice 
that their excellent conductor exercises his talents in this department 
gratuitously. The choral practice has, it seems, been made opportune 
for the trial of some hitherto unheard compositions of the members of 
the Society ; and this branch of the proceedings of the institution is to 
be extended by the establishment of trials of new instrumental 
chamber-music. The conversaziones held in May and January last, at 
St. James’s Hall, were referred to with just satisfaction, as having been 
occasions for promoting the social intercourse of the members, and 
thus bringing into agreeable and beneficial personal relationship those 
who follow music as a calling with those who seek it as a recreation, 
and, it may well be presumed, stimulating a still better feeling between 
them, and a yet greater mutual sympathy than even now exists. 

The report continued, that, in fulfilment of a resolution passed at the 
Fellows’ Meeting, in November, the Council addressed, on the part of 
the Society, a letter of condolence to the widow of the illustrious Spohr, 
on the death of the great musician, who was one of the honorary 
members of the Musical Society, and they reported that lady’s courteous 
acknowledgment of their communication. 

Thus far the report may be regarded as referring individually to the 
members of the Society, insomuch as their personal interests are in- 
volved in its proceedings, Another matter, however, was communi- 
cated in this statistical document, which, as it might have been of emi- 
nent importance to the musical art, and, possibly, an incident of lasting 
consequence in the Art’s history, shows the wide view taken by the 
Council of the range of the Society’s operations, and the zeal they have 
exercised to extend these beyond the limits of its immediate advan- 
tage. ‘The report stated that the Council of the Musical Society 
had endeavoured to procure for the world the removal of the pro- 
hibition against the performance and publication of some of the 
works of Mendelssohn, which the brother of the master, taking un- 
warrantable advantage of his sole possession of these invaluable lega- 
cies to mankind, thinks fit to impose. The efforts of the Council were 
fruitless. M. Paul Mendelssohn dallied with them for many months ; 
and, after thus long wavering between he would and he would not, finally 
decided to continue to withhold these great art-treasures, assigning for 
thus arbitrarily depriving us of what we justly inherit from a man 
of genius—the enjoyment of his creations—some domestic reasons which 
the Council deem improper for production to the meeting of their con- 
stituents. It was urgently pressed, even by some members of the 
Council who appeared to think less unfavourably than their coadjutors 
of the measures of M. Paul Mendelssohn, and to desire to allow him 
at least the justice of making known his assumed motives for these, 
that the entire correspondence between the Council and this gentleman 
should be read, and thus the views, however unsatisfactory, be made 
known, which induce the possessors to withhold the compositions 
from the public. A majority of the meeting decided that the argu- 
ments employed by the Council to prevail upon M. Paul Mendelssohn 
to remove his arbitrary restriction, the cause of this gentleman’s vacilla- 
tion, and the grounds, whatever they might be, for Is final determina- 
tion, should not be revealed,—thus showing an indifference to the 
highly important subject utterly inexplicable in a body of musicians, and 
leaving a stigma on the family of Mendelssohn, which, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose, their own words might in some degree have tended to 
remove. The unconcern of the meeting may be interpreted as tacitly 
expressing, first, a vote of censure upon the Conncil for having inter- 
fered in a matter in which, as the executive of the Musical Society, 
they were unauthorised to act; second, an acknowledgment that the 
family of Mendelssohn were believed to have reasons for the suppression 
of the works of their immortal relative, which would not dear to be made 
generally known; third, that the musicians of London, as represented 
by the thousand and a half of them who constitute the members of the 
Musical Society, are carelessly apathetic to the best interests of the art 
it should be their duty to uphold, being indifferent to the works of a 
great master, and regardless of his reputation. From this last point 
of view, the meeting may be considered as having publicly signified 
that the only objects of the Musical Society are, to give concerts on 
more or less the same scale as the two Philharmonics, respectively, of 
Mr. Anderson and Dr. Wylde; to have trials of unheard composi- 
tions on a greatly smaller scale than the British Musicians’; to sup- 
port a singing-clavs, more numerous but less efficient than Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s or the Polyhymnia, less elementary than Mr, Hullah’s, and 
greatly inferior in extent to the Handel Festival choir ; and, finally, to 
give leviathan tea-parties in St. James’s Hall, at which the rankness of 
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the butter and the meagreness of the beverage appeared:to have been 
the chief subjects of comment; but to strive for the welfare of music 
by endeavouring to increase the store of rich treasures which are open 
to its lovers, was implied to be beyond the limits of the Society’s 
operations. 

It was advanced by an eminent barrister, who was at the meet- 
ing, that the heirs of an immortal genius have as distinct a 
legal right in the spiritual effects of their deceased relative, 
as in his substantial personal estate: in a word, that the fact of 
possessing the fruit of a dead man’s imagination, gives a living 
legatee as much authority over the same as over the shilling 
himself has honestly earned, which he holds in his own pocket—the 
right to spend it, or to put it out to interest, to give it, or to throw it 
away, to husband or to squander it, to melt it down, or, if possible, to 
annihilate it. Such the meeting was advised is the law, and thus 
interpreting the law, M. Paul Mendelssohn represents a spiritual 
Shylock, who insists upon worse than his pound of flesh cut from the 
bosom of his bondsman, insists upon self-appropriating, for reasons 
which his correspondents fail to divulge, the product of his brother’s 
inspiration, and thus robbing him of a portion of his deathless reputa- 
tion. Since such is the law, and since no doctor from Belmont steps 
forward to turn back its power upon him who wouid arbitrarily 
enforce it, the world must bow to its provisions, and can hope at 
most that the correspondence of the Council of the Musical Society 
have laid Mr. Mendelssohn's uninvestigable motives under more 
suspicion than they really deserve. 

Let us now turn to consider how fatal would have been the workings 
of this law, which deals with men’s thoughts as with their goods and 
chattels, their wearing apparel, their bank-stock and their railway 
shares—how fatal would have been its workings had it always been 
enforced as severely by musician’s executors, as it is alleged that the 
administrators of Mendelssohn have the authority to enforce it. The 
two quartets of Beethoven, in F and in A minor, two of the most re- 
markable, in some respects the most beautiful, and in many respects 
the most interesting of all its composer’s wonderful creations, were 
first printed subsequently to the death of the author, and thus might 
have been arbitrarily suppressed at the lawful discretion of his execu- 
tors. The twelve symphonies of Mozart, which were first printed 
some ten years since, inconsiderable though they be, as compared with 
some other works of the master, yet eminently interesting on account 
of their intrinsic merit, and on account of the illustration they afford 
of the composer’s various and prolific powers—these might have been 
withheld from the world by the heirs of his executors. All the choruses 
in Messiah, and the entire oratorio of Israel in Egypt, were unprinted 
when Handel died, and were thus at the mercy of those persons who 
had the care of his property and of his fame. We need adduce no 
further instances to prove how far beyond estimation would music have 
been impoverished, how incalculably would the world have lost had 
M. Paul Mendelssohn’s course, with regard to his brother works, been 
anticipated by the persons into whose hands devolved the care of the 
treasures we have named. 

Set us next consider how deep has been the injury rising from the 
assertion of this property right in another man’s creations, The 
widow of Mozart, for her own gain and profit, permitted the con- 
temptible swindler, Siissmayer, to claim a share in the composition of 
the whole of her husband’s greatest work, and to declare himself the 
sole author of some of the most beautiful portions of that transcen- 
dent masterpiece ; having sold the right to print the Requiem, she, at 
a later period, repudiating this first transaction, made a second market 
of the work, and sold, for a second honorarium, the right to print, 
(from Mozart’s incomplete sketch, which had been filled up, according 
to the finished manuscript, by the execrable impostor who impudently 
pretended to have co-composed the whole with Mozart) an edition of 
the Mass for the Dead, in which the portions respectively attributed 
to the true and the pseudo-composer are indicated. The consequence 
of this course of lawful exercise of right in property, was, not only, 
that great doubt arose in the minds even of studied musicians, as to 
Mozart’s authorship of the work,—this was of small comparative 
importance, since, as the world possessed a composition which no man, 
save one, that ever lived, could have produced, it mattered little 
whether or not that one was accredited with it,—but that a man, 
whose only claim to notice was his insolent effrontery in putting on 
the lion’s skin which did not fit him, was allowed the too respectable 
position of having it doubted that he could have contributed to the 
chef-d’ ceuvre. 

Let us lastly consider how severe may be the loss to us and to pos- 
terity, from M. Mendelssohn’s taking lawful advantage of his sole 


was, at one time, if not always, regarded by its composer, and is now 
regarded by many persons to whom he played it on the pianoforte, as 
one of the best of his orchestral works. Besides the Finale of Lore- 
ley, which is published, and the “Ave Maria” in the same opera, 
which is not published, whose beauties have been attested by the 
delighted enthusiasm of audience after audience,—besides these two 
fragments, the entire opera is completely sketched, and many portions 
of it are wholly finished. The oratorio of Christ, of which the 
fragments that are printed serve as a sample of the beauties of the 
whole, is in the same state as the opera of Loreley sketched 
throughout, so as to give a very distinct if not perfect notion 
of the composer’s entire design. Very many other works, completely 
finished, of various extent, amounting to at least so much as the- total 
sum of Mendelssobn’s published compositions, remain unprinted; these 
were carefully preserved by him, bound in volumes, and classified in 
order. In time to come, a Mendelssohn society may be instituted for 
doing justice to the great man’s genius; such a society may prevail 
with a future generation of the composer’s lateral descendants, to 
suffer these works to be brought to light; there will exist, at the 
possible period, a definite tradition of the manner of performing all the 
master’s music at present printed, handed down from persons who 
heard it executed under his direction, if not played by himself; but 
there will be no clue to the manner of rendering the works not printed 
during the lifetime of persons who knew Mendelssohn, and they will, 
therefore, never have justice done to them. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to many persons who have 
afforded signal service to the Musical Society, but to none more 
cordially nor more deservedly than to Mr. Charles Salaman, the 
honorary secretary, and to Mr. Henry Smart, honorary director of the 
choral practices, 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tne first concert of the season was given on Saturday last, 
and the new music-hall was opened for the first time. Now the 
new music-hall is not new at all. It is the old concert-room, 
of the same length, breadth, and shape, and altered as to the 
roof only. And here alone, indeed, was the alteration necessi- 
tated. The old roof, or more properly covering, was merely a 
piece of cloth or canvas suspended above the galleries, which 
did not prevent the escape of the sound, and absorbed what 
reached it. The new roof is constructed of thin boards lined 
with canvas, and is arched lengthways from the platform. No 
sound can now e&cape from the concert-room, and, the roof 
acting as a sounding board, every note is heard. The orchestra, 
we fancy, has been made smaller ; but whether this is for the 
better, or otherwise, time will show. The performances on Satur- 
day enabled us to ascertain beyond a doubt the great acoustic 
improvement effected by the alteration. In its present state, 
however, it will gain but few admirers, as far as the appearance 
is concerned. The plain boarding alone was visible on Saturday, 
but the painters would soon be at work, and ornamentation, no 
doubt, would not be spared. 

The programme was excellent. The orchestral pieces were, 
Beethoven’s No. 7 Symphony, Overture by F. Ries, Overture to 
Faust (second part), by H. H. Pierson, and Leopold de Meyer’s 
“Marche Tromphale d’ Isly,” arranged for band by M. Hector 
Berlioz. The band also accompanied Mdlle. Marie Wieck in 
Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto. The symphony was well 
played throughout under M. Manns’ direction, and every pos- 
sible care and attention was paid to Mr. Pierson’s overture, 
which, however, failed to convey the slightest glimpse of mean- 
ing to any who heard it. The aim of the composer has evi- 
dently been ambitious, since the instrumentation is elaborate 
and complicated in the extreme, and, in all probability, the 
conception of the writer was profoundly metaphysical. But 
music that may not be understood is about of as much use as 
“ music that may not be heard ;” and, at all events, we shall not 
pretend to criticise what we could not make out. One thing is 
certain, such music will not do for the audiences of the Crystal 
Palace. The overture to Yuust was performed by the Crystal 
Palace band last season, without creating any sensation but that 
of utter incomprehensibility. It does not improve on ac- 
quaintance. Mdlle. Marie Wieck played the somewhat 
hacknied, though splendid concerto of Mendelssohn, with much 





possession of his brother’s manuscripts, The Reformation Symphony 


facility and neatness of execution, The last movement was not 
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taken at the true Mendelssohnian pace, and its brilliancy was 
dimmed in consequence. The fair pianist also performed Kullak’s 
“ Perles @écume.” 

The vocal music was distributed between Miss Eleanora 
Armstrong and Signor Belletti. The lady, a pupil of Mr. Frank 
Mori, is one of the most promising beginners we have heard for 
along time. Her voice is a high clear soprano, with a good 
deal of natural flexibility. Nevertheless, Miss Armstrong should 
eschew altogether, at present, such songs as the “Shadow Song” 
from Dinorah. The ballad by Mr. Mori which she sang was more 
satisfactorily accomplished. Signor Belletti gave Handel’s “O 
ruddier than the cherry,” and the buffo air, “Tl mio piano é 
preparato,” from the Gazza Ladra, both in most admirable style, 
the latter achieving the only encore of the concert. The atten- 
dance was not large, not more than between three and four 
thousand persons being present. 

A concert takes place this day, at which Miss Lascelles will 
sing; and this day week Mdlle. Piccolomini makes her first 
appearance in London for the season, with a draught from Mr. 
Lumley’s late operatic company. 


CONCERTS. 


Miss Doxzy’s Sorrtes Musicates.—A varied and attractive 
programme was presented by Miss Dolby at the second soirée 
on Wednesday last, and drew together an audience quite crowded 
and equally brilliant as at the first concert, whose success we 
have previously chronicled. The opening piece was Mr. G. A. 
Osborne’s highly effective trio for violin, violoncello, and piano, 
the composer himself taking the latter instrument, Messrs, 
Sainton and Paque being the other executants. In such hands 
we need hardly say that more than ample justice was rendered ; 
and if the applause was not quite as enthusiastic as it might 
have been, it must be attributed rather to the arena of display 
being a private drawing-room instead of a public concert-hall. 
The fair bénéficiaire contributed four songs, each in a style 
totally distinct from the other, but all calculated to show how 
thorough a mistress of her art Miss Dolby is. Nothing could 
present a greater contrast, for instance, than Beethoven’s “ In 
questa tomba,” given with a solemn grandeur well befitting the 
subject, and a French version of the “Irish Emigrant”—words 
by Lady Dufferin, music by Liiders—sung with the greatest 
pathos and feeling. No less so the songs in the second part, 
“Oh, if thou wert my own love,” Salaman’s, and the now some- 
what worn, “Katey’s Letter.” Miss Dolby seems at home, how- 
ever, in music of all kinds, and her fine artistic feeling was never 
more fully displayed than upon this occasion. M. Sainton’s two 
solos, the fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia and Valse de Concert were 
nothing short of marvellous instances of perfect command of the 
instrument and thorough mastery of every mechanical difficulty, 
combined with a feeling and delicacy which it would be impossible 
to excel. 

Tn the introduction and rondo of Spohr, M. Sainton was 
worthily seconded by Mr. Osborne, and no less ably assisted 
by Messrs. Bezeth, Schreurs, and Paque in the andante and 
scherzo (posthumous) of Mendelssohn. The violoncello solo, 
“Cujus animam,” was played by Mr. Paque with his ac- 
customed ability. The whole concert afforded evident gratifi- 
cation to the fashionable and elegant audience, which not only 
filled the rooms to overflowing, but thronged the doorways and 
passages of Miss Dolby’s residence. 

MapaME DE Vaucueran’s Concert.—This affair came off 
on Tuesday evening at Thirlestane House, Chelsea—an Educa- 
tional Institute for young ladies, presided over by Madame de 
Vaucheran—and attracted a goodly assemblage of rank and 
fashion, mostly of the fair sex. The artists were Miss Clari 
Fraser, Miss Donia, and Mr. Southwell, vocalists ; and Madame 
de Vaucheran, Herr Goffrie, and M. Paque, instrumentalists. 
The lady is a clever pianist, and is not unknown in the metro- 
politan concert rooms. She played, with the two gentlemen 
named, Beethoven’s Trio in G major (Op. 1, No. 2), for piano, 
violin, and violoncello; with Herr Goffrie, Osborne and De 
Beriot’s Duet, for pianoforte and violin, on airs from Guillaume 
Fell; and two pieces by Chopin, Madame de Vaucheran’s 








dexterity of finger and neatness of style were much admired. 
Herr Goffrie executed a violin solo of his own composition with 
decided effect. Miss Clari Fraser sang the old Scotch air 
“ Within a mile of Edinboro’ town,” and Mr. Wallace’s ballad, 
“Why do I weep for thee?” Miss Fraser is our best living 
interpreter of Scotch songs, not merely because her accent and 
pronunciation are faultless, though the lady is English born and 
bred, but because her sentiment is so unsophisticated and 
earnest, and the tone of her voice so pleasing and natural. The 
old Scotch air was delightful in its expression and delivery ; but 
Mr. Wallace’s charming ballad was even more liked, the audience 
being quite spell-bound by the young lady’s singing. Miss Clari 
Fraser also joined Mr. G. Loder in Fioravanti’s duet, “The 
Singing Lesson,” in which she manifested no small degree of 
comic powers. Miss Donia gave Ricci’s “ Ah! mi sento il cor,”’ 
and Mr. Macfarren’s ballad, “ When shall we meet again,” the 
former with much facility, and the latter with genuine feeling. 
Also Mr. Southwell sang “Adelaida,” and Mr. Brinley 
Richards’ ballad, “Oh whisper that thou feelest,” from the 
Pyne and Harrison edition of Auber’s Crown Diamonds. The 
concert was thoroughly enjoyable, and dismissed all the visitors 
with smiling aspects. 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Paris, February 8th. 

Tue recovery of Faure from his late indisposition, and his re- 
sumption of his part in the Pardon de Ploérmel, has given a fresh 
impetus to the success of this favourite opera, with the aid of 
Madame Cabel, whose name has been figuring this week in the 
Civil Tribunal of the Seine. The conclusion of the affair was, 
that M. Roqueplan was directed to pay immediately, as hitherto, 
into the hands of Dinorah, the sum of 370 fr. for each of her 
appearances in the character of the pretty goatherd. At 
Ploérmel itself a goatherd can live a whole year on a smaller 
sum than one of these performances costs. There the tribunals 
never resound with the noise of such litigations as these. No- 
body meddles with the financial affairs of the Dinorahs of the 
spot. 
PT wo new operatic works have been brought ouf—or, rather, 
one is announced, and the other brought out—to vary the bjll 
of fare offered lately to the playgoing portion of the Parisian 
world, The one brought out is the Loman d’Livire of Ambroise 
Thomas, at the Opéra-Comique. The other is the Philémon et 
Beaucis of M. Charles Gounod, at the Thédtre-Lyrique. The 
parts are thus distributed :—Beaucis, Madame Miolan-Carvalho ; 
Une Bacchante, Mdlle. Marie Sax; Jupiter, M. Battaille; 
Vuleain, M. Balanqué; Philémon, M. Fromant. The Bouffes- 
Parisiens announces also its Révue de Carnaval, preceded by an 
operetta entitled Bonne Etoile, by Léo Delibes. 

The Société des Concerts du Conservatoire have decided that 
the election of a new leader of the orchestra shall be adjourned 
till the general assembly (which takes place every year after the 
concerts are over), and the committee have begged M. Filmant 
to preside over the meetings of 1860, On Sunday the 5th the 
second concert took place. 

The theatrical papers here have published an account of the 
fees received by authors in 1859 for works represented in Paris. 
According to this document, the Opéra-Comique has given 
131,110fr.; the Théatre-Lyrique, 59,976fr. ; L’Opéra, .47,290fr.; 
the Bouffes-Parisiens, 41,958fr; and the Théitre-Italien, 392fr. It 
appears from this paper, then, that the Opéra-Comique pays to 
authors two-thirds more than the Opéra. It is to be hoped that, 
as a recent measure has raised the fees of authors at the Comédic- 
Frangaise, the librettists and composers of the first lyrical theatre 
here will soon enjoy the same benefits. 

A correspondent of the Gazette Musicale de Ul’ Allemagne du 
Sud, writes from Vienna that Roger has been asked to give 
several performances at the theatre of the Porte de Carinthie ; 
they will take place next September. The musical director, 
M. Otto Dessoff, has just been named sous-maitre of the court- 
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that Giuglini is performing at the Scala at Milan. He began in 
the Favorita, 

The Turks seem to be giving themselves a shake, and rousing 
themselves to the knowledge that music is a very high and 
sublime enjoyment, for it appears that his imperial highness the 
Sultan wishes to get a more intimate knowledge of the music of 
Verdi, and the Sicilian Vespers of that composer is to be 
ag in Constantinople under the title of Giovanna di 

uzman, 


W. A. MOZART. 
BY OTTO JAHN.—(FOURTH PART.) 
(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung.) 
(Continued from page 81.) 


“Two essential advantages were gained. By this sharp 
juxtaposition of the developed melodies, the musical phrase, the 
merely effectuating turn, the simple playing with figures, for 
the purpose of getting on, was excluded, or, at any rate, greatly 
circumscribed, Such expedients are comparatively very rare 
with Mozart. He mostly uses figures and passages as orna- 
ments twining around and adorning a definite and solid kernel, 
but not constituting independent members of the whole. When, 
too, mere formula of transition appear indispensable, he employs 
them mostly without much ado, just as in architecture the pillar 
is applied as an artistic motive in such a fashion that its con- 
structional importance is clearly apparent. To this head we 
must refer the emphatic and broad treatment of the finales, and 
half finales, which are now so striking that they appear to many 
people as specific a peculiarity of Mozart’s style ; they are, how- 
ever, no such thing; they were, at that period, general, and pro- 
ceeded from the necessity of being maintained fixedly and 
definitely in the key, a necessity on which, at that time, especial 
stress was laid. That composers have become freer in this respect, 
and learnt to introduce varied, charming, and exciting transi- 
tional turns instead of a plump common-place, is an undoubted 
advance ; but that, notwithstanding, Mozart is not deficient in 
delicate und interesting turns, anyone may convince himself by 
observing his returns to the theme in the second part, and, for 
instance, merely the richness to which the simple fundamental 
force of the point d'orgue, is developed, in the most beautiful 
and most charming modes of appliance. 

“The second advantage was the comprehensive clearness of the 
plan of a musical movement, a clearness which is as intelligible 
as inan architectural ground-plan, and which, both in great and 
little things, is one of the unalienable excellences of Mozart’s 
art. By means of this, the principal points of a thoroughly 
developed organisation were fixed. These, necessary in them- 
selves and sufficient for the object in view, could in their turn 
become the points of support for a rich and copious amplification, 
and before such a detailed and thorough development was 
possible, it was necessary that the simple scheme should be 
clearly and securely fixed. 

“Mozart has in no wise exhausted the substance of the form of 
representation thus founded by him ; others have merely imitated 
what he did. Beethoven entered on the intellectual inheritance, 
and has shown what depth and fulness there lay concealed in it ; 
but whatever astonishing results he may have obtained, all the 
germs are far from being developed. Our own age, whose 
invention and skill are preponderatingly apparent in interesting 
and delicate forms of transition, and in a consistent spinning-out 
of small motives, which can lay claim only to a subordinate place 
in a great whole, is, above all things, to be reminded of the fact, 
that well-developed, firmly articulated melodies, should constitute 
the fundamental elements of u composition. 

“Tn the choice and arrangement of them, so that the one shall 
set forth the other in the most varied manner, is Mozart’s 
delicate feeling invariably evident. He has the skill more 
particularly, in some part of the work where we least expect it, 
to surprise us by a new melody of peculiar beauty, as for instance, 
immediately after the first theme, which generally causes a certain 
satisfaction, a completely different motive is introduced. But, 
above all, he produces an inimitable effect by bringing forward, 





when everything is tending rapidly to the end, a melody decked 
out with all the charms of freshness and sweetness, and which 
not only again excites our interest, but gives a new turn to the 
whole. To adduce astriking example of this, and one known to 
every one, I would remind the reader of the first movement of the 
symphony in C major. Who has not, with ever-reviving astonish - 
ment, been entranced by the melody introduced at the last, and 
which, likeagleaming meteor, darts forth a floodoflight and gaiety ? 
Similar effects, if not always so brilliant, are by no means rare; 
they have never been equalled, and, indeed, scarcely attempted by 
anyone else. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
partiality evinced by Mozart for placing in a strong light the 
conclusion and some other points, nct generally so prominent, 
injured the second theme properly so called; and which is 
usually the weakest portion. The cause of this is partly, per- 
haps, attributable to the fact that, in opposition to the principal 
theme, it was intended to have a more tender and lighter cha- 
racter ; but, compared with the other motives, it is frequently 
not important enough, and even sometimes produces the im- 
pression that it is neglected. 

“The further extension of the fundamental scheme thus 
obtained could not be effected by the interpolation of mere 
outwardly connecting phrases between the principal members, 
but by the development of their purport by means of thematic 
treatment. We have seen above how, by the study of Bach 
and Handel, Mozart was guided to this course, and this tendency 
is very decided in later pianoforte compositions. It does not 
appear, however, as the return to the metrical style (gebundene 
Schreibart) in certain strict forms, as of the canon and the 
fugue, but as the free development of those general laws, on 
which the essential attributes of polyphonic representation 
and contrapuntal form depend generally. Instrumental and 
most especially pianoforte music, after it had been freed from 
the shackles of strict form, was in danger of following 
one-sidedly the direction of homophonic representation, and 
thus of becoming shallow. It is one of the services rendered 
by Mozart that, in the modifications, which the altered charac- 
ter of the conceptions and representation generally, and the 
nature of the instruments required, he did justice to the 
polyphonic and thematic mode of treatment in free and beau- 
tiful forms. This is apparent, as is natural, more especially 
in the modulating portions, on which the principal weights 
necessarily fell, and which, by this treatment, could first obtain 
due importance. Although Mozart did not bestow on them that 
extension and powerful elaboration to which they were developed 
by Beethoven, they yet appear in his works—even when, scantily 
elaborated, they are still presented as a transition—as the cul- 
minating point of the whole movement, on which its motive powers 
are concentrated in more lively activity. The mode of treatment is 
free, like the choice of motives brought into play; but it is 
nearly always essentially a thematic course of treatment, and 
frequently one very skilfully planned out and intricate, on which 
the effect depends. Still, at the same time, the harmonic 
element is by no means thrown into the back-ground—as is well- 
known, it is here that the boldest and most original modulations 
are usually found; on a closer observation, however, we shall 
find that the really vivifying element is the thematising 
element, and that the fashioning impulses proceed from this 
quarter. Thus, there is developed movements full of life, and, 
if we have not always an overpowering catastrophe, a knot is 
tied, and we are anxious to see it untied, which it always is, 
with agreeable certainty and ease. 

“The slow movement is, as a rule, founded on the song (das 
Lied) ; it is consequently, according to its first plan, frequently 
bipartite, but the plan has only exceptionably been developed 
with the breadth and richness which have become usual in the 
first movement ; the single or manifold repetition of the funda- 
mental theme, which, in conformity with the custom at that 
time, did not often occur without ornament and decoration, 
easily led to a treatment in the fashion of variations. In every 
case, the first requisite was the invention of a melodious move- 
ment, important both in substance and form, which should 
not be appreciated simply as a motive through the treat- 
ment, or from connection with others, but which, of itself, 
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afforded a full and satisfactory expression forsentiment. It has 
already been noticed (I., p. 557) how the tendency, followed by 
the feeling of the time, favoured the development of exactly such 
movements, which undoubtedly must be classed among the most 
beautiful creations even of Mozart. These simple and impressive 
melodies, beautifully articulated and steadily carried out, which 
die away, as in a long full breath, redolent of warm deep feeling, 
without sentimental weakness, appear to be a happy inheritance 
of that period, which produced likewise the purest strains of 
our lyric poetry. In the repose by which they are mostly 
pervaded, the pleasure and satisfaction of artistic creation 
are superseded in an uncommon manner; in the unlaboured 
and easy way also in which, by a partial working out 
of the fundamental thoughts, by variations of the latter, by 
freely introduced and often contrasting under parts, these monu- 
ments are built up, without departing from the fundamental 
tone of feeling first laid down, we perceive how naturally and 
freely this mode of expression forced its way through the 
musical sentiment and soared to such a height. Without enter- 
ing here into the details of the working-out, we may still direct 
attention to the delicacy and grace with which Mozart, in this 
case also, understood how to prepare and bring about the con- 
clusion, so as to lead the hearer up to it with a continuous 
feeling of perfect satisfaction.” 
(To be continued.) 








MARRIAGE. 

On Saturday, 4th February, at the French Ambassador’s chapel, 
and afterwards at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. J. E. Cox, 
M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Prosper Sainton, Esq., 
of No. 6, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, to Charlotte Helen Dolby, of 
No. 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square, 

DEATH. 

On Monday, the 30th ult., F. W. Collard, Esq., senior of the eminent 

firm of Collard and Collard, aged 88, 


NOTICE. 

Tue MusicaL Worip may be obtained direct from the Office, 28, 
Holles-street, by quarterly subscription of five shillings, payable 
in advance ; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. Terms :— 


Three lines (about thirty words)... .. 2s, 6d, 
Lvery additional line (ten words) 0s. 6d. 























LONDON, SATURDAY, Frsrvary 111m, 1860. 


No chief of an administration is more provident than Mr. 
Robert Bowley, General Manager of the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham—none more vigilant and progressive. He is 
indeed the very Argus and Briareus of that princely esta- 
blishment. His hundred eyes are always open, impressible to 
every change in the artistic atmosphere. His hundred hands 
are ever stretched out ready to grasp, to defend, or to in- 
vite. But occasion is not at all times subservient to poor 
mortal behests ; nor is the race always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. The success of the late Handel Festival 
Commemoration was triumphant. No one will dispute the 
fact. But to find a like opportunity for a similar demon- 
stration, it were necessary to await the term of a century. 
To attend on so long a period would hardly suit the puwr- 
pose of our manager; neither would it sort with the im- 
patience of the public. Should the magnificent Handel 
orchestra rest unused all thattime ? Should thealterations and 
improvements carried out on so vast ascale, and at so large 





an outlay, be turned to no account? Should the expect- 
ations raised, and the enthusiasm excited, be permitted to 
subside? Let no one think it. Something might be origi- 
nated to allure eager multitudes to the Palace, even though 
no centenary of Handel’s death were available, no half 
centenary of Mendelssohn’s life to act as apology for a 
jubilee. The almanack might be searched in vain for some 
renowned composer to lend anniversary of birth or death 
for a celebration. The dates of the first or last days of 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and other grand musicians 
might not fall in seasonably. Must, therefore, music awake 
no echoes in the crystal halls? Must the voice of the host 
be silent, and Mr. Costa no longer lead on his forces to 
unparalleled achievements. Forbid it enterprise, energy, 
and speculation. 

It is intended that a grand musical exhibition shall come 
off at the Crystal Palace in June next. This affair will not 
be apropos of any special occasion or event ; neither will it 
be national or local. No great name will be consulted, nor 
any particular taste conciliated. Three thousand French 
choristers, all males, have been invited to come and take 
part in a festival at Midsummer. That is all we distinctly 
know at present. Three thousand singers of France, com- 
posed of draughts from the most famous choirs in the 
country, without ladies, are cngaged to assist in a great 
musical solemnity in England. Without being made further 
acquainted with the details of the proceedings, we may be 
allowed to speculate on the policy of the undertaking, and the 
likelihood of its achieving success. 

And first, the question naturally arises—are French 
chorus singers so much better than our own that it is 
worth while to bring them from all parts of France to sing 
here? Their superiority as artists established—unless in a 
very extraordinary degree indeed—would hardly compensate 
for the loss of the female voices, without the aid of which, 
we have been accustomed to think, grand and striking effects 
in a choral performance can seldom be attained. Of course 
we are to conclude that there are male trebles and altos in 
the different Gallic choirs ; and these in certain kinds of 
ecclesiastical music, more especially that written for the 
Romish church, make good substitutes for sopranos and 
contraltos proper. The female voice, notwithstanding, except 
in rare cases, has been invariably employed by the greatest 
masters. As a matter of curiosity, the singing of three 
thousand men and boys, however, can hardly fail to prove 
attractive; and that the attraction will prove remunerative, 
and commensurate with expectation, we have little doubt. 

The next thought that occurs is, what the three thousand 
are to sing. Without the female voices they must be 
excluded almost in toto from the great oratorios, unless they 
take upon themselves to make the men do duty for the 
women, an innovation by no means desirable. Omitting 
masses and sundry works composed for the catholic services, 
we can call to mind no music in which so stupendous a 
body of male singers could be signally employed, excepting, 
perhaps, the grand finale to the second act of Guillaume 
Tell—the meeting of the Cantons—which, interpreted by 
three thousand accomplished male vocalists, might justly be 
expected to create an extraordinary sensation. This, we 
confess, would be a treat of the highest order; but even 
Rossini’s colossal choruses would lose something of their 
effect, if not of their grandeur, by being transplanted to the 
concert-room. The eye in vain would look for the rash 
forward of the conspirators and the sudden brandishing of 





the spears as the infuriated Swiss shouted aloud, “Aum 
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Armes !” Let our neighbours, nevertheless, speak (or rather 
sing) for themselves, 

A third consideration—less artistic, but no less neces- 
sary—will be the cost of bringing over from France 
to London three thousand persons, and keeping them 
while they remain here. It may be argued that, 
with economy, the expense would not be considerably 
greater than that involved in collecting the vast forces of 
the recent Handel Commemoration from all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. We must remember, however, that a 
certain number only had to come from distances. But the 
whole of the French singers are to be conveyed from France, 
and some from remote parts of the kingdom, Of course, 
economy being indispensable, special trains might be char- 
tered, and steam-boats hired, and the three thousand be fed 
and have their hammocks slung, if necessary, at the Crystal 
Palace. The various Courts—Ceramic, Byzantine, Roman, 
Alhambra, and Egyptian—would make admirable sleeping 
booths, and but little clothing would be required, as the 
patent steam-warming apparatus might be brought into use. 
Mr. F. Strange, too, would provide the creature comforts at 
a reduced tariff, so that in reality everything would be 
expended within the Crystal walls. 

After all, we have little doubt of the success of this under- 
taking. For our own part, we believe that three thousand 
French choristers may be as good as three thousand English, 
and Mr. Bowley is too good a judge, and too conscientious a 
manager, to think merely of playing upon the curiosity and 
credulity of the public. We shall refrain from saying any 
more at present, and wait until the programme is issued. 
It may then appear that there is still more in the specula- 
tion than we imagined. We shall be glad to find it so. 
Every great musical undertaking has our warmest hopes, 
and shall have our warmest support. 





“Lone live the “Cour Impériale de Paris! and Long 
live M. Perrot de Chézelles, who presided thereover on the 
28th of January! !”—exclaimed Panurge, in a high state 
of “ exaltation.” 

“Tt rejoiceth me,” said Pantagruel, “ that thou hast grace 
sufficient to call down blessings on anyone or anything. 
But wherein doth the special merit of this Court and this 
President consist, that thou indulgest in joy so immo- 
derate ?” 

“ Why the Court, being the Upper Court, hath confirmed 
the profound proposition promulgated by the Lower Court, to 
the effect that that which supporteth is higher than that 
which is supported,” said Panurge. 

“ Thy discourse,” said Pantagruel, “ is exceedingly harsh 
and crabbed,—with thy upper and thy lower,—and thy 
active and thy passive. Yet it mindeth me of something 
whereon we conversed profoundly some months ago e 

“ To be sure it doth,” quoth Panurge. “ Even now I am 
referring to the disputed authorship of the piece called 
Cri-cri, which, as a piece of writing, was stupid as its name, 
but which was rendered delectable by the introduction of a 
very clever trick. 

“TIT know,—I know” —exclaimed Pantagruel. “ My 
memory is suddenly lighted up with the most dazzling 
splendour. The Tribunal of the Seine decided that the 
machinist, who had kept ap the rubbish by means of his 
good ropes and pulleys, should share the rights of author- 
ship. And a most wise decision too! That was the broad 
case; but thou wilt glad my heart if thou titillatest my 





mnemonic faculties with a recapitulation of the particular 
facts.” 

“Look ye now,” said Panurge, punctuating his sentences 
by the pressure of his right finger on the divers digits of his 
left hand—“look ye now. MM. Hugelmann, Borsat, and 
Fanfernot”— 

“The names much cheer and refresh mine ear,” remarked 
Pantagruel, smacking his lips. 

“That is nothing to the purpose,” said Panurge peevishly. 
“Well, these three gentlemen”— 

“Hugelmann, Borsat, and Fanfernot,” murmured Panta- 
gruel, as if the rolling words gave him exquisite pleasure. 

“ Those three,” continued Panurge, “ took the piece called 
Cri-cri to M. Billion, of the Cirque-lmpériale who accepted it.” 

“Did he though,” said Epistemon. “Then wits might 
declare that he was a man of a billion.” 

“Fools might declare so,” observed Panurge, with infinite 
contempt. “Fanfernot was the chief inventor of the tricks.” 

“Therefore will we call him the trickster,” said Panta- 
gruel, with a smile. 

“The literary part of the work was done by the others.” 

“ Hugelmann and Borsat without Fanfernot,” cried Pan- 
tagruel, with infinite satisfaction. 

“Then there was a certain Mdlle. Thys, who swore that 
she had something to do with the authorship of Cri-cri,” 
continued Panurge. 

“And her share of the work was — ?” asked 
Pantagruel. 

“May I be smothered in onions if I know,” growled 
Panurge ; “ but she was allowed her share of the pay. Last 
comes one M. Raignard, who declares that he, not Fanfernot, 
invented the chief trick in the piece.” 

“Truly an admirable assembly,” exclaimed Pantagruel. 
“Here are Hugelmann and Borsat, who write and don’t 
trick ; here is Fanfernot, who doth not write but tricketh 
generally ; here is Raignard, who tricketh not generally but 
specially ; lastly, here is Mdlle. Thys, who doth something 
so obscure that history forbeareth to describe it. We will 
invite them all over to London, and entertain them with 
whelks.” 

“These were all put on the same footing by the Tribunal 
of the Seine,” continued Panurge, “which admitted the 
claim of Raignard, and decided that although in the case of 
a purely literary work, the decorations were merely acces- 
sary, it is otherwise in the case of a féerie, where the eye is 
addressed rather than the intellect. In this latter case, the 
inventors of the tricks should equitably be ranked among 
the authors of the piece.” 

“ What wisdom aboundeth on the banks of the Seine!” 
sighed Pantagruel, after a few moments of profound medita- 
tion. 

“ Against this decision,” continued Panurge, “ Borsat and 
Fanfernot appealed” — 

“But not Hugelmann or the lovely incomprehensible 
Thys?” observed Pantagruel, inquiringly. 

“No,” ejaculated Panurge—“and the wiser they. For lo! 
the Imperial Court hath confirmed the decision of the Court 
below, and therefore Raignard is allowed not only a fifth 
part of the profits gained by the elaborators of Cri-cri, but 
his name may figure on the bills as one of the authors.” 

“T will send for one of those bills,” said Pantagruel se- 
riously, “and I will post it up in my palace, that I may see 
what great glory is attained by ingenuity, when it hath 
wisdom for its ally.” 
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Habent sua fata—not only books, but also operas. Of 
this we have a striking example in the bad and good fortune 
which has attended ooslan and Loodmila, said to be the 
masterpiece of the late Michael Glinka, who was certainly 
the most remarkable composer of modern Russia, | Glinka 
had chosen for his subject the legend after which his opera 
is named, and which had already suggested to Pouschkin his 
earliest and one of his most beautiful poems; but he had 
considerable trouble in finding a librettist, and when at last 
the book was begun, it appeared almost impossibie to get it 
completed. From various causes, first one author, then 
another, had to abandon the work, until, before it was 
finished, as many as ten different writers had been employed 
upon it, and finally, we are told by a Russian critic, it could 
only be compared to a figure having an eye by one artist, a 
hand by a second, an ear by a third, and so on, 

Glinka had to write the music under very trying circum- 
stances, but it was the best music he had ever composed. 
The opera was put into rehearsal, announced for perform- 
ance at the Tsirk Theatre, and the public expected some- 
thing wonderful, but—as afterwards appeared—something 
quite different from what Glinka had produced. 

Just before the night fixed for the first representation, 
Petrova, the popular prima donna, and the only vocalist 
capable of doing justice to the principal part, was taken ill. 
The opera, however, was brought out, was coldly received, 
and before Petrova was sufficiently recovered to sing, 
Rooslan and Loodmila had been pronounced a failure. 
The Russian critics of the present day attribute this failure 
to the bad taste of the public, who had previously received 
with enthusiasm the Life for the Czar, by the same com- 
poser, an opera of a much lighter character, and which owed 
its success chiefly to the national character of the principal 
melodies, Glinka’s friends behaved worse, even, than the 
public, for they tormented him until he at last consented to 
alter his score, and he was so mortified at this want of appre- 
ciation, that he ceased from that time to take any interest 
in operatic music, and never afterwards wrote for the stage. 

Rooslan and Loodmila, after being remodelled, was played 
for a time at the Tsirk theatre, until owing to the all- 
absorbing success of the Italian Company, it was thought 
advisable to transfer the Russian opera from St. Petersburgh 
to Moscow. Glinka’s masterpiece produced but little im- 
pression in Moscow, where the operas of Donizetti and 
Bellini were alone in fashion ; it was soon laid aside, and 
when the Moscow opera-house was burned down in 1854, 
all the magnificent costumes and scenery belonging to 
Roosland and Loodmila were consumed. 

After Glinka’s death, in 1857, the St. Petersburgh Phil- 
harmonic Society gave a concert consisting entirely of his 
compositions ; but some of the best pieces from Rooslan and 
Loodmila could only be imperfectly rendered, in conse- 
quence of the part for the military band—written with 
especial care, it would appear—having been lost or de- 
stroyed. ‘The same year, one of the most esteemed singers 
of Russia gave the second act of Rooslan and Loodmila tor 
his benefit. This was considered a praiseworthy but daring 
experiment, and it was not repeated. 

In 1858, however, another artist, convinced of the great 
merit of the work, and determined, if possible, to force the 
public to understand it, announced the entire opera for his 
benefit ; and although it had now been neglected for up- 
wards of fourteen years, the Tsirk Theatre went to the 
expense of producing it in the most elaborate style. Petroff 
the singer who caused the revival of Glinka’s ill-fated opera 

? 





had but a slight part to perform—which made his action the 
more meritorious—and he is said to have filled it to perfec- 
tion. All the other vocalists distinguished themselves by 
their zeal and efficiency ; but the conductor had taken upon 
himself to mutilate the work in a shameful manner: the 
overture was hurried through at a ridiculous pace. Several 
instrumental movements were curtailed, and one of the first 
scenes, in which the prophetess of the legend foretells the 
advent of Pouschkin, the Great Russian poet, was cut out, 
Critics protested, published a list of the pieces omitted or 
disfigured, compared the tempi of the Tsirk Theatre with 
those marked by Glinka in the original manuscript, and 
M. Stassaff, in the Russian Messenger (from which we 
obtained all our information on the subject), summed up the 
misdoings of the musical director by saying that he “could 
uot have treated the opera worse if it had been the most 
frivolous production of the Italian school.” 

At last, fire, which has performed such contrary offices in 
Russia—now destroying whole villages, at another time 
burning out legions of Frenchmen from the very heart of 
the Empire—came to the assistance of Glinka. It had 
served him a bad turn in Moscow—though it must be re- 
membered that the Moscow edition of the work was not 
Rooslan and Loodmila in its original form, but Rooslan and 
Loodmila as altered to meet the views of some of Glinka’s 
friends ; at St Petersburgh it made up for any former injuries 
it might have inflicted on the composer, by devouring the 
mutilated score, and the whole of the fragmentary orchestral 
parts—whose fate was unavoidably shared by the theatre 
itself, together with all the scenery and decorations, The 
musical director escaped. 

It is of course a great pity that the Tsirk Theatre should 
be burned to the ground, but the musical public of Russia 
may congratulate itself on the Tsirk’s perversion of Rooslan 
and Loodmila not having been saved. It is surely better 
not to hear music at all for a time, than to hear it misrendered, 
with a chance of the misrendering turning into a tradition. 
During nearly twenty years, that have elapsed since its first 
production, Glinka’s principal work must have been studied 
by numbers of persons, it has passed through a great deal 
of criticism, and two conflagrations, it has been rescued by 
fire from the hands of a merciless arranger (who appears to 
be the Alary of St. Petersburgh), and let us hope that it is 
only reserved now to be performed—and appreciated— 
in its integrity. 


GLASGOW MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

WE have already at some length directed attention to the prin- 
cipal features of the recent great musical gathering in the North. 
We have shown the benefits likely to accrue from an undertaking 
of such magnitude, the impulse it is calculated to give to art, 
and the effect it will create on the popular mind. That a real 
feeling and taste for music existed in the minds of Scotchmen, 
no one pretended to doubt; but that, out of the capital, the 
people had not opportunities of hearing the best music, and that 
consequently it was not understood and appreciated, were sup- 
posed to be facts not to be disputed. The Glasgow Festival can 
only be accepted as an inauguration of a better state of things ; 
and no reason can be shown why Glasgow should not compete 
with Birmingham, Norwich, Bradford, and Leeds, in establish- 
ing a triennial festival. The members of the Choral Union, we 
have no doubt, will not remain idle after the success they 
achieved, but endeavour to place the “ city of the saut herring” 
on a par with less populous and renowned cities of the South. 

The Festival was an unequivocal success. Lt openedon Tuesday 
evening with Lvijah. The principal solo singers were Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey and 
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Mr. Weiss. The opening chorus “ Help, Lord,” although a little | pervades each heart!’ Gideon now declares *'The spirit of the Lord is 


tremulous at first, satisfied every listener as to the quality of the | upon me,’ and, in an air (E minor), asks for divine help. 


choir. Power, precision, energy, correctness of intonation, were 
alike manifested, Indeed, the chorus merited the highest praise 
throughout the oratorio, and many did not hesitate to express 
an opinion, that finer choral singing could not be heard in 
London. Much of the perfection at which the members have 
arrived is undoubtedly due to W. H. Albert Lambert, the 
conductor, who has been for months indefatigable in exercising 
the whole corps. The solo singers were all in admirable force, 
but the sensation they created may be readily surmised. 

On Wednesday night a miscellaneous concert was given. 
There were no important pieces for the orchestra besides the 
overtures to the Zauberflote, The Naiades, and Oberon. The 
latter was encored. The vocal pieces comprised most of the 
favourites of the day, which, of course, were in some measure 
new to most of the Glasgow folk. Mr. Lambert was in- 
capacitated from attending, and Mr. Horsley filled the place 
of conductor. 

Mr. Horsley’s, new oratorio, Gideon produced on Thursday 
evening was the novelty of the festival, and excited much 
curiosity and interest. The composer himself conducted ; 
the band and chorus had bestowed infinite pains on the 
rehearsals, and the soloists were instigated by a real 
brotherly and sisterly affection, to give the work every 
chance of succeeding. The principal singers were Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Witham, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Winn. The oratorio was eminently 
successful, A brief analysis (without criticism) of the musical 
arrangement of the work (the book has already been described) 
may not be out of place, en attendant—a detailed account from the 
pen of a competent judge, which we have in hand :— 


* The Oratorio opens with an overture, based on the war cry, ‘The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideor,’ and this ery is more fully developed 
towards the conclusion of the piece. ‘lhe Israelites, driven into the 
mountains of Gilboa, assemble in the valley of Ophra, and there lament 
their misfortunes in a lengthy chorus (G@ minor) ‘Woe! woe! to 
Israel,’ and, notwithstanding that one of their prophets (Mr. Lockey) 
reminds them of the wonders God had before wrought for his chosen, 
they continue their lamentations in an allegro agitato chorus (D 
minor), in the same strain as the former. Ebed (Mr. Weiss), craftily 
prevails upon them to turn to Baal for comfort, and they accordingly 
are about to offer a sacrifice, having first rendered praise in a song- 
like chorus ‘He is a god of laughter’ (D major), when Zillah 
(Madame Novello) in an air (E flat), half persuades them to forego 
their intention; but Ebed tauntingly asks them “Tools! shall a 
woman bend ye to her fancy?’ and they at once break into a 
chorus ‘Baal! mighty Baal’ (F major), in honour of their 
god. Not only will they not hear the prophetess, Zillah, but 
they take an heifer of her flock to sacrifice to Baal. The 
remonstrance of the prophetess causes them frantically to-cry out 
for Zillah’s death, but the appearance of Gideon (Mr. Sims Reeves) 
upon the scene restrains their wrath, and ina part chorus, ‘ Retire we, 
Heaven speaks by Gideon’s voice’ (G major), they retire, and Gideon 
returns to his father’s house, where, in a musing recitative, followed by 
an air, ‘O mighty God of Israel’ ( major), he prays for divine direc- 
tion and support,and is encouraged by a chorus of angels (A major), 
female voices only, ‘Go, in this thy might! and in answer to his 
question, ‘ Oh, my Lord, wherewith shall 1 save Israel ?’ he is directed 
how to proceed against the Midianite; but before doing so, he, with 
his servants, destroys the shrines of Baal (chorus, D minor, ‘Down 
with the shrines of darkness’), and rears an altar to the living God. 
Zillah, wandering disconsolate, meets with Gideon, and together they 
unite in praise to the Almighty. The duet is written in F major. 
The theme of praise to God, and’ prayer for deliverance, is con- 
tinued in a double part choral (B flat), and with its conclusion 
the first portion of the work is brought to an end. The 
second part opens with the discovery by the Baal worshippers of 
the overthrow of their altars, and, along with Ebed, they loudly cry 
for Gideon’s death, but Zillah and Joash intercede for him, the latter 
declaring ‘In deep, still trance my son is sleeping,’ whereupon Zillah, 
in a song (B flat), ‘Thou givest Thy beloved sleep,’ describes the 
blessed influence of rest. A series of recitatives and airs follows, in 
which the near approach of the Midianitish host is told, and the 
people, in their strait, cry to God. A solo (A flat), ‘O, Israel, dear 
Israel,’ and an unaccompanied quartet (C minor), ‘Unwonted awe 








The people, 
encouraged, declare their trust in the Lord—chorus (C major), 
‘All. nations compassed us round about’—and prepare to follow 
Gideon against the camp of the Midianites. The third part opens 
with a war march (A minor), in the camp of the enemy, and is followed 
by a laudatory chorus (A major), ‘ We have stormed in our might.’ 
It is written for tenors and basses only. Gideon, doubtful of his own 
powers, and apprehensive of the result, for now but three hundred men 
remained with him, consults his Creator in a recitative (F major), pre- 
ceded by a symphony, ‘ Lord, who am I?’ and as his fears vanish he 
breaks out into an air, ‘ Lord, in youth’s eager years,’ and is then com- 
manded to ‘Arise! get thee down into the host—take Pharaoh, thy 
servant with thee!’ ‘The remainder of the oratorio is taken up with 
the battle, which is described by angel witnesses, as the people rush 
impetuously forward with the ery, ‘The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon,’ and is concluded by the chorus, ‘Welcome, meek and royal 
heart!’ and with another, wherein the glory is ascribed to the Most 
High, ‘ All glory be to God on high,’ both in A major.” 


At the termination of the first part, and at the end of the 
performance, which we have intimated was eminently successful, 
Mr. Horsley was called for and received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Mr. Horsley conducted the whole of the oratorio, 
and displayed infinite tact in his arduous labours. 

On Friday night, The Messiah was given. Of this perform- 
ance it is only necessary to say, that it attracted, as it does 
invariably at all the festivals, the greatest crowd of the week, 
and was executed to the entire satisfaction of all present. It is 
calculated that a good balance will remain for the charities after 
all expenses are paid. 


M. anp Mapame GAssier are expected shortly to arrive in 
London for the season. 

Royat Irautan Orrra.—It is rumoured that a Grand Rifle, 
or Volunteer, Ball, will be given at the New Floral Hall, 
attached to the Royal Italian Opera, on the 8th of March, under 
the most distinguished patronage. 

Exeter Hati.—Last night the choruses of Hlijah were re- 
hearsed by the London Amateur Contingent of the Great 
Handel Choir, numbering 1,600 voices, under the direction of 
Mr. Costa. 

Myppetton Hatu.—The first of a series of weekly concerts 
took place in the above hall on Monday evening last. The 
principal artists were Mad. Vinning, Mrs. G. A. Cooper, and 
Miss Fanny Reeves, Messrs. Elliot Galer, G. A. Cooper, and 
Viotti Collins. Conductor, Mr. Frank Mori. The music was 
of a miscellaneous character, and several pieces were encored, 
amongst which were Madame Vinning’s “ Within a mile of 
Edinbro,” Miss Reeves’ “If I could have my way,” and “ Come 
into the garden, Maud,” by Mr. Galer ; also a new song by J. 
Mallandaine, “I’d rather be a soldier,’ rendered with consi- 
derable effect by Mr. Galer, and enthusiastically redemanded. 
Mr. Frank Mori, conducted, with his usual ability. 

SacreD Harmonic Socrery.—Those who were fortunate 
enough to be present at Exeter Hall on Friday, February 3rd, 
are not likely soon to forget the remarkably fine performance 
of that evening, when Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and 
Handel’s Dettingen “Te Deum” were given before an audience 
which literal!y crammed that most incommodious building to 
repletion, many being turned away, unable to find even standing 
room. The Lobgesang (Hymn of Praise) was the first and, 
unhappily, the last of three great works which the illustrious 
composer had projected under the title of Sinfoina Cantata, 
and was originally produced at Leipsic, at a festival to comme- 
morate the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
printing, when the statue of Guttenburg was inaugurated. 
Its first performance in England was at the Birmingham 
Festival, in 1840, since which time it has been frequently 
heard at the Exeter Hall and the provincial festivals, 
but had not till within a few years achieved a success com- 
mensurate with its merits, which may be in a great measure 
attributed to imperfect execution consequent upon its immense 
difficulties, which tax singers and players to a much higher 
degree than ayy other work by the same composer. Recent 
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performances, however, and especially the performance of 
Friday night, have satisfied all but the most hypercritical, who, 
“more nice than wise,” would discover slight flaws and minute 
short-comings even in perfection itself. The general, indeed we 
may say unanimous, opinion of connoisseurs was, that so effective 
a rendering of the work had never previously been heard in 
this or, indeed, any other country, and with such high praise to 
award, it is a matter of difficulty where to begin. Place 
aux dames—let us commence with Madame Clara Novello, 
whom we deeply regret to hear intends taking leave of 
the public this season. A void will be thus created difficult 
to fill up; indeed, for the moment, impossible, for where 
are we to find a voice of such quality combined with the 
musicianlike knowledge she possesses in so eminent a de- 
gree? Mad. Novello was received both by the audience and 
orchestra with long-continued applause, and sustained her repu- 
tation throughout. The air, “Praise thou the Lord,” the short 
solo, “ The night is departing,” the duet with Miss Martin, who 
most efficiently supplied the place of toe clever Miss Fanny 
Rowland (prevented from appearing by indisposition), at a very 
short notice, and the duet with Mr. Sims Reeves, “ My song 
shall always be Thy mercy,” were, one and all, eminently satisfac- 
tory. Never has Mr, Reeves sung more magnificently than upon 
this occasion. The plaintive first air, the picturesque solo, 
“The sorrows of death,” in which occurs the wonderful passage, 
“Watchman, will the night soon pass?” literally thrilled the 
audience, and the succeeding grand chorus, “The night is de- 
parting,” produced a sensation not readily forgotten. The 
choruses were, one and all, given with a precision and atten- 
tion to light and shade far beyond any previous occasion ; 
and the excellence of the band showed to the greatest advantage, 
not only in the accompaniments, but in the introductory orchestral 
symphony, the three movements of which were given to per- 
fection. Of the Dettingen “Te Deum” so entirely ditferent in 
character, we may also speak in terms of unreserved praise. 
Each a work of thanksgiving—one produced at a commemoration 
of the most peaceful—the other in celebration of the most war- 
like art—each is alike admirable. The majesty and grandeur 
of Handel formed a wonderful contrast (neither suffering) to 
the more elaborate and highly coloured beauties of Mendelssohn, 
and appeared to be as thoroughly enjoyed by the audience, who, in 
both instances, as usual, defied the orthodox regulations, and 
although they did not encore, by no means refrained from 
applause. The solos were exclusively allotted to the bass voice, 
in accordance with the original intention of Handel, and when 
we say that Signor Belletti was the soloist, our readers may be 
satisfied that an irreproachable performance was the result. 
To Mr. T. Harper, of course, fell the trumpet obbligato to “Thou 
art the King of Glory,” and we believe ourselves fully justified 
in saying, that no other player living, native or foreign, could 
have played it like him. ‘The great success of this performance 
has fully justified the Society in announcing its repetition for 
Friday, the 17th instant, 

THe VocaL Association have announced their First Sub- 
scription Concert, for this season, to take place on Wednesday 
Evening next, February 15th, at St. James’s Hall. The per- 
formance will consist of Mendelssohn’s Psalm,” “Hear my 
Prayer, O God!” and several new part-songs, by Messrs. 
Benedict, Berger, and H. Smart, with choir of 200 voices, 
Mdlle. Parepa and Mdlle. Marie Wieck are engaged. M. Bene- 
dict is, as before, the conductor. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

UnuikE most of his predecessors in the art of conjuring, Herr 
Wiljalba Frikell has established himself in this country as a 
permanent promoter of amusement, and, when other entertain- 
ments recommence, an exhibition of his feats is anticipated as 
one of the natural events of the season. His elevation above a 
host of competitors is due not only to his extraordinary 
skill, but also to the circumstance that he was the first to 
revive that genuine legerdemain which had almost become 
forgotten amid the superabundance of mechanical ingenuity, 
Instead of training his fingers to the performance of invisible 
movements, the modern necromancer had begun to invest his 








capital in a glittering apparatus, which not only dazzled the 
eyes, but perplexed the investigation of the spectators, so that 
manual dexterity was rendered almost superfluous. It was in 
opposition to this mechanical school of conjuring, that Herr Wil- 
jalba Frikell, a Finn by birth, and probably sprung from a race of 
“Schamanns,” made his appearance some two years since, and 
people accustomed to behold a collection of shining objects that 
looked like the stock-in-trade of some colossal silversmith, were 
surprised to find an unassuming little gentleman stationed 
behind an ordinary table, and prepared to’ amuse them with 
the aid of such simple expedients as hats, handkerchiefs, and 
goblets. We do not mean to say that Herr Frikell’s tricks 
derive no aid whatever from mechanical contrivance, but 
merely that mechanism is not obtruded, and is but an accessory 
to sleight of hand. 

The series of performances which he commenced on Wed- 
nesday, and which are to terminate with the present week, are 
characterised by the melancholy word “ farewell ;” and Herr 
Frikell, to take leave of his many patrons, chooses a wider field 
of operation than any in which he has hitherto appeared. 
Leaving the Polygraphic Hall, he occupies the large room in 
St. James’s Hall, where he has hitherto been visited by a 
numerous body of spectators, 


Bztrast—(From our Correspondent).—The Classical Har- 
monists’ Society performed Judas Maccabeus on the 31st of 
January, and gave an opera recital on the following night. Der 
Freischiitz was the opera selected for the honour of being the 
first ever produced in this manner at Belfast, and we are glad 
to say the performance was most successful, and has created 
quite a sensation. ‘The principal singers were, Madame Weiss, 
Mr. E. J. Wells, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Weiss—the parts of Cuno 
and Kilian being taken by members of the Society. The local 
band was largely augmented by gentlemen from London, Man- 
chester, Dublin, &c., and was, perhaps, the finest ever assembled 
in Belfast. They played the overture and the incantation music 
with immense spirit. The chorus numbered about seventy 
voices. The audience frequently testified their delight by 
great applause, and Mr. Weiss was compelled to repeat the 
celebrated Trinklied. The Bridesmaids’ chorus and the Hunts- 
men’s chorus were also encored, the four solos in the former 
being taken by members of the chorus. In the second part of 
the programme, the duet on French horns, by Herren F. and H. 
Stoeckel was very remarkable. Herr Elsner’s solo on the violon- 
cello was clever, and well received. Madame Weiss was en- 
cored in G. B, Allen’s new ballad, “Dennis,” when she substituted 
another new one by the same composer, called “Katty.” Miss 
Wells was encored in “ The soldier tired,’ and Mr. Weiss in his 
own setting of Longfellow’s “Slave’s dream.” Mr. Benson only 
escaped an encore in “The meeting of the waters,” through the 
lateness of the hour—nearly half-past eleven, at which time 
scarcely any one had left the hall. The National Anthem brought 
the concert to a close. Mr. Allen was conductor, and Mr. H. 
Loveday leader. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DONALD DUNCAN’S : 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, AND FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
FINEST FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, « very fine. mild, and mellow spirit 15s. per Gallon, 
THE PRINCE'S USQUEBEAUGH, a much admired and 18 D 
delicious spirit .. tS ee we ee eo a, es ss es 
DONALD DUNCAN'S Celebrated Registered DD. Whiskey ) 20 D 
of extraordinary quality and age .. °° oe oe eae ss 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or samp'e forwarded for 
12 postage stamps. Termscash. 4, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers,, &c."&¢, 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 
s. d. 
Vive la Danse, Valse... 3 Bellona, Fest March ... 
... 30 | Azelia... ae ae 
3 0 | Pauline, Mazurka de 
Salon ree aca 


Belinda, Nocturne 
Jeu d’ Esprit, Caprice 





BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


DANCE MUSIC BY FREDERIC PERRY. 


The St. Andrew’s Quadrille, dedicated to Miss Baron ., oe 

The Wardour Mazurka rd Arundell « 

The Vancouver Quadrille T. B. Chilty, Esq. .. 

The Valentia Polka George Griffiths, Esq. 

The Augusta Mazurka Miss C, A. Thistlewayte 

The Avonda'e Schottische Miss Barron .. a 

The Helena Polkas The Misses Northey.. 

The Pauline Valses The Misses Warner .. 

The Castellon Polka Miss Fanny Hutchinson 

The Cotham Polka Miss Mary Lorymer 

The Promenade Polkas a Miss Kirwan .. | .. 

The Salopian Quadrilles - Miss Brown. .. ee ee 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Eight Ballads by Adolfo Ferrari, 
price 23. each :— 
“SWEET DAYS OF YOUTH.” 
. “LONG YEARS OF CARE.” 
. ‘WHEN MID THE FESTIVE SCENES WE MEET.’ 
. “BREAK NOT BY HEEDLESS WORD THE SPELL,” for contralto or 
barytone. 
“SWEET HOPE.” 
. ‘‘REMEMBRANCE,” 
. “GRATITUDE.” 
“IT LOVE THE OAK,” for contralto or barytone. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-strect, W., 
Where may be obtained 
Two Chamber Trios for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and contralto: ‘Come sisters, 
let us dance and sing,” 2s. Gd. ‘‘Come, fairies, come, the stars shine brigit,” 2s. 6d. 
Three Italian Songs: ‘Vieni, Vieni,” serenade, 23.; ‘tL’ onda che mormora, 
romance, 2s. 6d. ; ‘‘ Ah, se piacer mi vuoi,” romance, 2s. 

**These ballads are beautiful compositions, thoroughlySEnglish in their style and 
character. The words, always selected with literary taste, are set to music with 
the utmost attention, not only to sentiment aud expression, but to all the niceties 
of accent-and of prosody.” 

“ The two trios, which are for female voices, and calculated for the accomplished 
lady-singers who are now found in every social circle, are among the most attractive 
drawing-room music that we have heard for a long time.” —Spectator, 
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CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


SIX ROMANCES ANGLAISES, Op. 27 .. ee es oe 
LA CAPRICIEUSE, Grand Valse, Op. 31 .. ee ee ee 
LA DANSE DES SORCIERES, Op. 33... a ee ee 
GALOP, Composé pour le Roi de Prusse, Op. 34 .. ee ee 

LA TARENTELLE, Op, 41 (Dediée & Ferdinand Praeger) .. “ eo 
LE CORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (Dediée 4 Edouard Roeckel) .. 


VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 


L’EMIGRE IRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the English poem of 
Lady Dufferin by the Chevalier de Chatelain. Suug by Miss Dolby .. 


LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 





Published this Day. Price 2s. 6d. 
AN EASY AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


“0 TENDER SHADOW,” 
SONG, 
FROM MEYERBEER'S DINORAH. 


Adapted for the use of amateurs unable to accomplish all the passages ia the 
original oo by M. Jules de Glimes. With English and Italian words, 
price 2s, 6d. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


Lately published, 
THREE NEW SONGS 


BY 


EMILE BERGER. 

Price 2s. each. 
SWIFTER THAN THE SWALLOWS’ FLIGHT. 
YOU CHIDE ME FOR LOVING. 
WHY DON’T HE TELL ME 80. 

From the Daily News. 
‘“«M. Emile Berger is evidently a composer of merit. His melodies are flowing, 
graceful, and embellished by musician-like accompaniments.” 





Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


In Cloth Boards, price 8s. 
A COMPLETE EDITION OF 
GLUCK’S OPERA, 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, 


FOR 


VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
WITH ENGLISH ‘AND FRENCH WORDS. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, 


REICHARDT’S 
CELEBRATED SONG, 
“THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR.” 


Sung with immense success by the Composer, 





Price 8s. 
Also arranged for the Pianoforte, by 
JOSEPH ASCHER, 
Price 3s. 
And arranged as a Valse—“ Beloved Star,” by 
LAURENT, 


Price 4s, 


BOOSEY & SONS, Holles-street. 


M USsicaL DIRECTORY, REGISTER & ALMANAC 


FOR 1860.—Contents: Almanac with musical data; list of musical 
societies throughout the kingdom ; musical transactions of the past year; names 
and addresses of professors, miusic-sellers and instrument makers; and list of 
music published between the 30th November, 1858, and 30th November, 1859. 
Price 1s. 6d.; per post, 1s. 8d. Publishers: Rudall, Rose, Carte and Co., 20, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. ; and Keith, Prowse and Co., 48, Cheapside, E.C. 








FERRARIS WORK ON THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


price 8s., may be had at his residence, Devonshire-lobge, Portland-road, 
Portland-place, and at all the principal music-sellers. 
“*Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for maay 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 
‘There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.”—Atheneum. 
“ Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 





Just published, in post Svo., cloth, 


COLLECTION OF WORDS OF 2,270 ANTHEMS, 

with 452 Biographical Accounts of Authors, &c. By B. St. J. B. Joule, 
Esq., Fellow of the Genealogical and Historical Society of Great Britain, and 
Honorary Organist of St. Peter’s Church, Manchester. Price 6s. 6d. The Author 
will be happy to make arrangements for the supply of a number of copies to any 
cathedral, or other church, either in cloth or she ets. 


HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


AN be applied to blow the 
bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentee, 
Leeds. 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, Takin. 
sole ag nts 





Organ Buildors supplied on liberal terms 
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POPULAR JUVENILE MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE RECREATIONS FOR JUVENILE PERFORMERS. 


Price One Shilling cach number. 


FIRST SERIES—“‘ SATANELLA.” 


1. The Power of Love. 8. Our hearts are not our own, 
2. The Slaves’ Chorus. 4. Oh would she but name. 


SECOND SERIES—“ DINORAH.” 


The Shadow air. 8. Fanciulle (canzonct), 
Santa Maria, 4, Hunting Song. 


Sor 


THIRD SERIES—“ MARTHA.” 
1. M’ appari tutt’ amor. 8. Servants’ Chorus. 
2. Drinkiug Song. 4, Finale to First Act. 


FOURTH SERIES—CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 


1, Beautiful Star, and Ring de Banjo, 4, Nelly Gray. 

2. Good News from Home. 5. Hard Times, 

8. We are coming Sister Mary, and 6, I’m off to Charlestown. 
Wait for the Waggon, 


FIFTH SERIES—DANCE MUSIC. 


1, Maud Valse, | 8. Satanclla Quadrille. 
2. Kénigsberg Polka, 4. Pantomime Galop. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





CHOPIN’S MAZURKAS. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ beg to anvounce that they will publish in the course of next 
week, an entirely 4 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 


CELEBRATED MAZURKAS 
FREDERICK CHOPIN, 
EDITED (and with a Preface) By 
J. W. DAVISON. 


They will be published in one vol. (music size), stiff sides, with an excellent 
portrait of Chopin, price 8s. ; or handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s 6d, 








Also in the Press, 
A NEW EDITION OF MENDELSSOHN’S 


SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, 


J. W. DAVISON. 


On large paper, uniform with Chopin’s Mazurka, 
Holles-strect, 4th February. 





a 
USICAL INSTRUCTION.—Clarke’s Alphabet of 
Music, 6d. ; Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 60th edition, 
ls.; Clarke’s Exercises on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 24 numbers, each 1Is., 
complete 15s. ; Hamilton’s Dictionary of 8500 Musical Terms, 60th edition, 1s. ; 
Hamilton’s}Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte, enlarged by Czerny,£45th edition 
4s.; Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for singing, 15th edition, 53.—London : 
ce Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, W., Publishers to 

e Queen, 


USIC.—To all PROFESSORS and TEACHERS, 


~‘4. andthe RETAIL TRADE in general.—In consequence of important altera- 

tions in terms, Professors, Governesses, and the Trade, are invited to apply for 
ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S NEW CIRCULAR of TERMS. A Card must 
accompany such application. 








gc Voice OF THE WESTERN WIND.”—A New Son g 

by J. R. THOMAS; (Poetry by Epwunp C, STEDMAN): 2s. Lists of Mr. 
Thomas’s latest ballads and songs gratis and postage free. 

London : Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W., and all musiceellers. 





BoOsEXs PART-SONG MISCELLANY: a Collec- 
tion of Original Compositions by celebrated composers, Price Four- 
pence each number :— 


Poetry by Music by 

No. 1. ‘Welcome, Heavenly Peace” Charles Mackay .. Frank Mori. 
2. “*The Bud is on the Bough” .. Frances Beanoch .. Frank Mori. 
3. « a they not the Happy i charles Mackay .. Frank Mori. 
4, “Beautyis Dead” .. oe .. Charles Swain +» Frank Mori. 
5. ‘* Who shall be Fairest” ee +. Charles Mackay .. Frank Mori. 
6. “‘O spare my tender Flowers” .. Charles Mackay .. Frank Mori. 
7. ‘Ripe Strawberries” -» _ « W.S8, Passmore .. J. L. Hatton. 
8. “Smile, O Heaven! upon the Day” E. Falconer . .. M. W. Balfe. 
9. “Sancta Maria” .. H. F. Chorley -» Meyerbeer. 


10. “A Legend of the Rhine” i.e. i oe .» Henry Smart. 
11. “The Hostess’s Daughter” .. .. Uhland we es Henry Smart. 
12. ‘‘The Rover” .. a ays a > ee .. Henry Smart, 
13. ‘‘The Three Wishes” ee .. J. Ellison .. ee Dr. Pech. 

To be continued, 


The above are supplied to the Profession and Societies at the rate of 13 as 12 at 
3d, each, or 50 copies at 2, each, Any number post-free for 4d. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, London. 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD’S SOLOS. 


LEOPOLD DE MEYER’S TROVATORE, as performed by Miss Goddard at the 
Bradford Festival, 5s. 

BENEDICT’S TWO NEW FANTAISIES : 

ERIN, on Irish Airs .. .. 4 0 | CALEDONIA, on Scotch Airs.. 4 0 
Composed expressly for Miss Goddard, and performed by her throughout 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

NE PLUS ULRA. by WQELFFL.—A new edition of this celebrated Sonata as 
performed by Miss Goddard, with a very interesting Introduction by J. W. 
Davison, Esq., containing an account of the Composer's Life and Conpositions, 
Price 5s. 

THALBERG'S THREE FANTASIAS on ‘‘ Home Sweet Home,” ‘‘The Last Rose 
of Summer,” and ‘ Lillie Dale,” in one book (large size), prioe 2s, 6d. 

Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect, London, 








To be ready in a few days, a Second and Cheaper Edition of the celebrated 


OPERATIC ALBUM, 


In crimson cloth, price 12s. 

The original edition, with illustrations, and superbly bound, may still be had. 

This unrivalled collection of operatic music contains 100 Gems from the whole 
of the best Modern Operas, including, Martha, La Traviata, Il Trovatore, 
Louisa Miller, Rigoletto, Ernani, Les Vépres, Sonnambula, Norma, Puritani, 
Don Pasquale, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lammermoor, Linda, Elisire, Fille du 
Régiment, Robert le Diable, and Les Huguenots, all arranged for the Pianoforte 
Solo, by Nordmann, 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ NEW CATALOGUES. 


Boosey and Sons beg to announce that they have just published a New and 
General Catalogue of their Publications; also, a New Non-Copyright Catalogue, 
and a Catalogue of Cheap Editions and Bound Works. These Catalogues, with 
Boosey and Sons’ new Prospectus of Trade Terms, will enable the Trade and 
Profession to see at a glance the discount allowed on all Messrs. Boosey’s 
publications, 

Holles-street, 20 Jan., 1860. 

LAURENT’S UNRIVALLED WALTZES. 


*,* The average sale of the following Waltzes is from 4,000 to 20,000 each set. 








Sicilian Vespers Waltz oe ae oe +. (Illustrated in colours) .. 
Donna Julia Waltz .. . 


8. 

4 

ee One as 4 
Beloved Star Waltz (on ‘Thou art so near” by Reichardt) _,, 4 0 
Dinorah Waltz oe oe ee oe o ” oe 
Satanella Waltz oe si oe oe oo ” a & 8 
Lord Lovell’s Waltz.. oo oe oo oe . +» (Illustrated) .. 3 0 
Christy’s Minstrels’ Waltz .. oe ee ee oe oe ” ve. 3 © 
Summer Bloom Waltz os ua a “ se oo s oe 8 O 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 
AURENT’S BELOVED STAR VALSE (companion 


to the Maud Valse). Illustrated in colours. Price4s. From the Liverpool 
Mail ;—** Reichardt’s beautiful Lied (‘ Beloved Eye’), deservedly one of the most 
charming and popular songs of the day, has been transformed by Mr. Laurent 
into a most suave and well-marked waltz, which we m ey naturally hope to find 
in scores of ball programmes this and succeeding winters,” Boosey and Son's, 
Holles-street. 





HE SERPENTINE QUADRILLE, by Burchardt, on 
the most popular melodies of the day, with a comic illustration of skating 
on the Serpentine, in colours by Brandard. Price 3s, From the Liverpool Mail :— 
‘The Serpentine Quadrille’ (which is, by the way, illustrated with much 
humour and spirit), contains some two dozen of the most popular airs of 
the day, and so admirably have they been blended that the result is a 
mélange which will at once set feet in motion and call up most pleasant 
reminiscences, for though the ear is tickled every few minutes with a new 
—or rather old—tune, the whole of the quadrille is eminently dansante.”— 
Boosey and Sons, Holles.strect, 
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NEW SONGS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. DUNCAN 


“OH! TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN!” 
Poetry by Jessica RANKIN, 
Composed by M.: W. Batre. 
Price 2s, 
Oh! take me to thy heart again ! 
I never more will grieve thee :} 
All joys are fled and hope is dead 
If I indeed must leave thee. 
Forgive the wild and angry words 
This wayward heart hath spoken ; 
I did not dream those cherished chords 
So lightly could be broken, 
Oh! take me to thy heart again, 


I think how very sad and lone 
This life would be without thee ; 
For all the joys my heart hath known 
Are closely twined around thee. 
Oh ! teach me to subdue the pride 
That wounded thee so blindly ; 
And be once more the geutle guide 
Who smiled on me s0 kindly. 
Then take me to thy heart again. 


“THE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY, 
Composed by Brintey RicHarps. 
Price 3s, 

Rouse ye Palikari, 
Men of Suliote, rouse ye, 
See on yonder mountzain’s brow, 
Glows the beacon light ! 
Warlike songs are singing, — 
While the trumpets ringing 
Call the valiant Palikan, 
To the coming Fight. 


What though foes surround us, 
Though their chains have bound us, 
We will live as freemen live, 

Or die as warriors die. 

Come with weapons gleaming— 
Come with banners streaming, 
Raise your glorious battle cry, 
Suliote shall be free. 


“ova. AToS. 


Poetry BY EL.ts BELL, 
Comrosep BY E, AGUILAR, 
Price 2s. 


There should be no despair for you, 
While nightly stars are burning ; 
While evening pours its silent dew, 
And sunshine gilds the morning. 
There should be no despair, though tears 
May flow down like a river: 
Are not the best-beloved of years 
Around your heart for ever. 


They weep, you weep, it must be so ; 
Winds sigh, as you are sighing, 
And winter sheds its grief in snow, 
Where autumn’s leaves are lying. 
Yet, these revive, and from their fate, 
Your fate cannot be parted ; 
Then, journey on, if not elate, 
Still, never broken hearted. 


« AWAKE LITTLE PILGRIM.” 
Poetry by the Rev. D. T. K. DrumMonpD, 
Composed by Maurice CoBuaM, 

Price 2s. 6d, 


Awake, little pilgrim, the day is at han&, 

Tie rays of the morning appear on the land; 

O, haste with thy burden to life’s narrow gate, 

Ere the night shadows falling proclaim thee too late 


Knock, little pilgrim, it shall not be vain, 

Thy teeble entreaties admittance shall gain ; 
Thy Saviour is waiting to bid thee God speed, 
He turns none away from his door in their need. 














| 


DAVISON & CO. 


“THE DEW-DROP AND THE ROSE.” 
Poetry by IsABELLA Hampton. 
Composed by G. A. OsBorNnE. Price 2s. 6d. 


A dew-drop reclined on a beautiful rose, 
And whispered soft vows of his love, 

When near that sweet flower, to seek soft repose, 
A sunbeam fell down from above 


The dew-drop instinctively felt there had come 
A rival—his loved one to prove, 

A shelter he sought next the heart of the roso, 
And whispered soft vows of his love. 


Still nearer came that sunbeam gay, 
As he called the rose his bride, 

Those words the dew-drop heard him say, 
Then drooped his head and died. 


“THE CHRISTMAS ROSE.” 
Poetry by M. A. Stoparr. 
Composed by Lovett Puriuiprs. Price 2s. 6d. 


“The Christmas Rose! The Christmas Rose! 
*Mid wintry frost and snow it blows; 
And opes its portals pure and fair, 
When winds have swept the gay parterre. 
Just like a true and constant friend, 
Whose faith no storms of life can bend ; 
Not the mere friend of summer day, 
But firm when joy hath passed away. 


This flower is like the joys that shine, 

In sorrow’s hour and life’s decline, 

When youth hath passed and pleasure flown, 
And sad the spirit sighs alone ; 

Then marvel not that thus I twine 

My thoughts around this gift of thine, 

And muse on hopes and joys that last, 

And bloom through life’s most piercing blast.” 


“TM NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER.” 
Poetry by Jessica RaNKIN. 
Composed by M. W. Batre. Price 2s, 


Prithce tell me, gentle air, 
Why my heart is full of care, 
And why no pleasures charm me? 
It is not Love torments me 80: 
I scorn the wily urchin’s bow, 
His arrows cannot harm me ! 
I try to sing—my voice is sad ! 

I sleep! bnt then ’tisjust as bad— 
Such gloomy things 1 dream on ! 
Can you not tell? nor you? nor you? 
Oh then I know not what to do 
To charm away the demon. 


I sometimes think, if ‘‘ J know who” 
Were here, he'd tell me what to do, 
To bid the demon slumber ! 
Could I but hear his voice again, 
I’m sure ’twould cheer my heart—but then 
“I’m not in love, remember!” 
I’manot in love, remember. 


“ARE THEY MEANT BUT TO DECEIVE ME.” 
Poetry from the Polish. 
Composed by A. Reicnarpt. Price 2s. 6d. 


Are thev meant but to deceive me, 
Those fond words that tell of love ; 
Ah! for ever it would grieve me 
If their falsehood I should prove. 
Though my heart would trust them gladly, 
Though belief, alone, is bliss, 
Yet I still must ponder sadly, 
Ah! what bitter pain is this, 


All my inmost soul concealing, 
Shall I sternly answer ‘‘No?” 
Or each secret wish revealing 
Shsll my words unfettered flow, 
Ever lingering, never speaking, 
flere my thoughts shall I express 
For my heart if you are sceking; 
Strive to find it by a guess, 














LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
(DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS DE PARIS), ’ 
244, REGENT STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL STREET, 
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THE FAVOURITE SONGS OF THE SEASON. 
























‘MARGARETTA,’ “ SWEETHEART,” 
By B 
















ALFE, By BALFE, 
Sune By Sims REEvEs, Suna ByjWILBYE CoorERr. 
When I was in my teens, There is a little bird that sings— 
I loved dear Margaretta, “Sweetheart! sweetheart ! sweetheart!” 
I know not what it means, I know not what his name may be ; 
I cannot now forget her. I only know he pleases me, 
That vision of the past, As loud he sings—and thus sings he— 
My head is ever crazing, “Sweetheart! sweetheart ! Sweetheart!” 





Yet when I saw her last 

I could not speak for gazing. 
Queen of rural maids, 

My dark-eyed Margaretta, 
The heart the mind upbraids 

That struggles to forget her. 


My love I know will seem 
A wayward boyish folly ; 
But, ah ! it was a dream, 
Most sweet, most melancholy. 
Were mine the world’s domain, 
To me ’twere fortune better, 
To be a boy again, 


I’ve heard him sing, on soft Spring days— 
“Sweetheart! sweetheart! sweetheart :” 

And when the sky was dark above, 

And wintry winds had stripp’d the grove, 

He still poured forth those words of love— 
“Sweetheart! swectheart! sweetheart!” 


And like that bird, my heart, too, sings— 
‘*Sweetheart! sweetheart ! sweetheart!” 

When heav’n is dark, or bright and blue, 

When trees are bare, or leaves are new, 

It thus sings on, and sings of you— 
“Sweetheart ! sweetheart! sweetheart !” 























And dream of Margaretta. What need of other words than these— 
Oh! mem’'ry of the past, “Sweetheart ! sweetheart! sweetheart !” 
Why linger to regret her? If I should sing a whole year long, 
My first love — my last, J My love would not be shown more strong, 
| And that is Margaretta. Than by this short and simple song— 






“Sweetheart ! sweetheart! sweetheart! ” 


‘DON’T COME TEASING ME, SIR.” 
By HATTON. 


You're wasting time, most precious time, 
In dangling daily here, Sir, 

Go seek elsewhere your lady fair, 
And learn to be sincere, Sir. 

The damsel pert with whom you flirt, 
Will suit you best, I see, Sir, 















“TT WAS FIFTY YEARS AGO.” 
By HATTON. 


It was fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 
And Nature, the old nurse, 
Took the child upon her knee, 
Saying. ‘‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 

































“‘Come, wander with me,” she said, | So keep away I hnmbly pray, 
“Into regions yet untrod; | Aud don’t come teasing me, Sir. 
And read what is still unread jo keep away, &c. 
ry e ” 
In the manuscripts of God. I've grown quite tir’d of being admir’d, 
And he wander’d away and away | By fickle swains like you, Sir; 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, For all vou say to me to-day, 
Who sang to him night and day | Is neither new, nor true, Sir. 
The rhymes of the universe. | Your oft-told tale is old and stale, 
And whenever the way seem’d long, Your actions Gon’t agree, Sir, 
Or his heart began to fail, In short, you find I’ve changed my mind, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, So don’t come teasing me, Sir. 
Or tell a more marv’lous tale. So keep away, &c, 
So she keeps him still a child, | The heart in thrall is captive all, 
And will not let him go, And can’t divide allegiance ; 
Though at times his heart beats wild | It yields to one who shares with none, 
i For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; It’s full and prompt obedience, 4 
if Though at times he hears in his dreams | Truc love deals fair, nor seeks to share 
if The Raudezvaches of old ; A heart that is not free, Sir, 
I And the rush of mountain streams | Wins all or none, as I have done, 
i From glaciers clear and cold. | So don’t come teasing me, Sir. 
i And the Mother at home says, ‘‘ Hark! { So keep away, &c, 
f For his voice I listen and yearn } 





"ial me tip aurauriniee “THE MAID I LOVE HATH MANY A 
: “WHY DON'T HE TELL ME 80?” Bea 
By BERGER, Suna By Mr. Looxey. 





















@ 
Suna By Miss Lovisa VinNiNG, : . : 
In truth, I think he loves me, The aes a ** Saeed by anes ' 
For I have often seen How fair her form, how swees her face ! 
if The blush mount to his temple, And can’st thou teil me, Mariner, 
} When we alone have been; Fast sailing o’er the sea, 
His voice, too, often trembles, If ship, or sail, or evening star, 
As sweet the words do flow ; Were half sv fair to thee! 
i? But if he really loves me, The maid I love, &c. 
! Why don’t he tell Wi nated Soca And can’st thou tell me, Cavalier, 
iy don’t, &e, Whose ormsare gleaming bright, 
4 Methinks he is too bashful, If steed or arms be half so dear 
Or, p’raps he’s half afraid As her fond eyes of light ? 
I might scorn to hear the words, The maid I love, &c. 
He hath so long delayed! 









Or cfin’st thou tell me, Shepherd Boy, 










They tell me “that he loves me,” | yi : 
i . neetaaag Watching thy flock with care, 
a” pene ah sew to know ‘- If herds, or sunlit valleys green, 
{ But if it is the truth they speuk, Or skies be half so fair? 
B Why don’t he tell me so? . Ne Werda. Ae. 





Why don’t, &c. 


BOOSEY & SONS, Musical Library, Holles-street. 
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